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. and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 
tlour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s ‘“‘Bakery Proved” Flours to pro- 
gressive bakers all across the country. 


The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience ana 
dependable uniformity of ‘‘Bakery Proved’”’ 
Flours in bulk. 
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They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

e Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


cies International 


. ILLING 


COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


"'Rakery Proved''® 
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:PUTATION... 


. is built brick by brick, but 
if the materials are poor grade and 
carelessly put together, cracks 
may develop and a sudden collapse 
bring disaster. 

But when character, dependability 
and high-quality performance are 
,built-in features of a man or a 
product, a solid reputation for 
excellence carries on year after year. 

SWISS SILK has the miller’s 
confidence .. . it has been their 
favorite sifting cloth for a century 


and a quarter. 


Swiss 


THE WORLD'S 
FOREMOST 
SIF TING 
TEXTILES 


BODMER DUFOUR EXCELSIOR 
NITEX SCHINDLER WYDLER 





Just dial for whatever you need... 


PeMis — murtiware 
MULTIWALL | pApER BAGS 


> | AND BALER 
ag - BURLAP BAGS 


(INCLUDING 
tam ANGUS BURLAP) 


PACKAGING 
MACHINERY AND | 


COTTON 
BAGS 
(OSNABURG, 
4 DESIGNER 

WHERE PACKAGING PRINT AND 


IDEAS ARE BORN = NOVELTY) 





DELTASEAL® 
CONSUMER- / i> 
SIZE BAGS A BEMIS SPECIAL® 
- THREAD, RIP- 
CORD® AND 
RIP-THREAD 


BEMIS...your best source of 
flour bag supply, is as near as 
your telephone 


GENERAL OFFICES—408-N PINE ST., ST. LOUIS 2 e CHESTNUT 1-0900 « SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Old Dad Fetchit is a philosopher 
and something of his history is told 
on page 7 of this issue. The cover 
picture is a photograph of an original 
painting by the famous American 
artist, Edward Windsor Kemble. The 
sketches which appear in the feature 
were the work of another famous 
artist, George Graves, who was a 
member of The Miller's staff for 40 
years in the days before newspapers 
used photographic reproduction to 


the extent they do today. 








RING 


PROFITS 


with 
Entoleter 
Centrifugal 


Machines 


1. Infestation control 


For years, 100% infestation-free flour has 
been achieved with the Entoleter Infestation 
Destroyer, which guarantees the complete 
elimination of live insects, larvae and eggs. 


2. Sterile pressure systems 


As an integral part of continuous pressure 
handling systems, the new Pressure Vessel 
Infestation Destroyer guarantees a com- 
pletely sterile product. Easily installed at 
any point in such systems. 


3. Impact mill for fine grinding 


To achieve fine grinds with maximum econ- 

omy in cost and floor space, the Entoleter KEEP UP WITH PROGRESS! 
Impact Mill is doing the job better and 

freeing valuable roller-mill surface for in- 


creased mill production MODERNIZE AND ECONOMIZE 
WITH ENTOLETER CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES! 


Write for information 
on infestation control for t re T re ] i ' T € rR 3 7 Cc. 
pressure systems and 
the new bulletin SUBSIDIARY OF pe a MANUFACTURING CO., INC 


on Impact Milling for PO. Box 90 
fine flour grinding. ¢ 


New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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> EDITORIAL 


Recruitment for the Milling Industry 


ss fucnd PROMPTS A BOY’S DECISION to enter 
the legal, medical, engineering, architectural or 
any one of the other professional groups? Sometimes fam- 
ily influence; more often interest in a chosen field is 
aroused in high school. 

A teacher or counsellor might have provided the moti- 
vation as a result of an aptitude test, but it is more than 
likely that enthusiasm was aroused by personal contact 
in school with a lawyer, a doctor, an engineer or an 
architect. Many professional bodies make it a practice to 
have their representatives visit high schools in an effort 
to interest recruits in the opportunities they have to offer. 
They realize that new blood must be pumped into the old. 

The milling industry does not have a record of enter- 
prise or forcefulness in the recruitment field as far as 
going out into the high schools is concerned. Some millers 
have done it, but their number is miserably small. Many 
men have merely drifted into milling—and scores of them 
have made good millers. But the industry, over the past 
few decades, has probably lost more men than it has 
gained, because the opportunities for “professional” train- 
ing were not clearly explained. 

The flour milling business—and the baking business— 
needs new operational blood. There is a shortage of well 
trained people. The complexities of the milling process 
today require the services of the college-trained mind. For 
instance, he who doubts the scientific complexity of mill- 
ing today should take a look at the article beginning on 
page 32 by Pillsbury’s Rezsoe Gracza entitled Studies of 
Size Classification Indices. This particular exposition ef- 
fectively illustrates the advanced state of current milling 
techniques. It is essential information for men who are 
trying to keep up with day-to-day developments in the 
industry. 


HE OTHER DAY, one of our readers, an up-and- 

coming operative miller, asked: “What gives with 
this Fetchit character?” To translate from his modern 
vernacular, he wished to know more about this homely 
philosopher whose quaintly phrased, humorously _ illus- 
trated sayings form a continuous commentary upon the 
fundamental foibles and virtues of milling and millers, on 
politics and politicians and on life in general. 

We will satisfy this natural curiosity for there must be 
many among Old Dad Fetchit’s fans who are not famil- 
iar with the background and history of this fabulous etre 
de raison. 

And fabulous he is. And he is an imaginary being, a 
creation of the brain of the late Robert E. Sterling, one 
time editor, board chairman and manager of the Kansas 
City office of this publication. Beginning nearly 60 years 
ago as a vehicle for some homespun philosophy, the Fetchit 
characterization gradually evolved into the story of a man, 
a crick miller, his family and his friends in the milling 
business—and a man holding some very firm political 
views. You could call him a conservative. 

After Mr. Sterling’s retirement, the mantle of Old 
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The millers have been advised by their own Millers 
Advisory Council to K-State to get out into the high 
schools in an effort to attract more young men into the 
industry. As a sales tool, the university, with the financial 
aid of the Millers National Federation, has provided an 
attractive brochure detailing what may be gained by study- 
ing at K-State “the only institution of higher learning in 
the world offering a specific curriculum leading to a uni- 
versity degree in milling technology.” 

Copies have been sent to every mill in the country 
and operative millers and cereal chemists wishing to help 
in this recruitment drive may obtain a copy from their 
front offices. If not, they should write to Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, Department of Flour and Feed Milling In- 
dustries, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas, and 
he will see supplies are provided. There are 10,000 of them 
in existence and it is up to members of the industry to 
use them effectively. 

As our story on page 10 relates, the facilities at K-State 
are rapidly being readied for action on an extended scale 
and 200 students can be handled by next fall. It is the 
duty of the industry to see that these students are forth- 
coming in order to justify the time and money expended 
in providing what is undoubtedly the best facility of its 
kind in the world. 

The advisory council emphasizes that only individual 
millers, men with experience in the industry, are qualified 
to advise youths on the advantages of milling as a career 
“Nothing short of personal contact will get the job done,” 
the council declares 

The milling curriculum at Kansas State University is 
of top quality, demanding top quality students. And that is 
exactly what the industry needs 


The Story of Old Dad Fetchit 


Dad Fetchit fell upon the worthy shoulders of Editor 
Carroll K. Michener, himself an erudite philosopher. Mr 
Michener carefully and cleverly made the 
changes to keep Old Dad in tune with modern conditions 
and developments, never once destroying the flavor of 
the originals. 

When he retired in Mr. Michener “bequeathed” 
his collection of Fetchitana to the present Editor who 
confessed himself flummoxed by the language or dialect 
of the aged philosopher and decided to retire him, along 
with Mr. Michener. 

However, last spring, when the new Northwestern 
MILLER was announced at a gathering of mulling industry 
executives, many of them, though applauding the onward 
march of progress which prompted the change in format 
and editorial concept, said that the past should not be 
forgotten. They requested the return of Old Dad Fetchit 
for they found joy, and sometimes inspiration in his 
philosophy. And much of what he has said over a period 
of six decades is as applicable today as it was when written 
by Mr. Sterling. 

One of the 


necessary 


1957, 


Fetchit supporters is Ellis D. English, 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Perhaps Mr. English recognizes Mr. 
Fetchit as a fellow-Arkansan. Our research places the Fish 
River Roller Mills in the Ozarks in northern Arkansas. 
But there are conflicting stories as to who built the mill 
in the first place. 

Back in 1948, we find Mr. Sterling reporting Dad as 
saying: “Don’t seem so far back when Gramp’ Fetchit 
used to tell about his fetchin’ his family from back be- 
yond the Great Smokies an’ gittin’ hisself a little mill 
back there in Tennessee an’ then it seems like jes’ a little 
spell later on that Mis’ Fetchit an’ me got hitched an 
come out here into these hills (the Ozarks) an’ jes’ like 
Gramp’ done, | got me this little mill and settled down...” 

But in 1923 Mr. Sterling reported it differently. At 
that time, Old Dad stated that Gramp’ did custom grindin’ 
in Car'lina all his life in a mill run by his family for three 
generations back. Gramp’ never moved out of Car’lina 
and “raised up my Paw in the business an’ taught Uncle 
Marmaduke Fetchit, who kind of brung me up when 
Paw died, all he knew to start with. It was when he was 
teachin’ Uncle Duke that Gramp’ used to say that nobody 
ever did any good at millin’ less’n his toll dish was deep. 
‘Deep dish deep dipped,’ he’d say, ‘an’ the miller won't 
starve’.” 

Mr. Steriing went on to say that it was Uncle Duke 
Fetchit who brought his family and Old Dad, then known 
as young Andy, out to Tennessee where they'd got to 

growing a fair amount of wheat. That 

move was made shortly before Gramp’ 

died and it is presumed that the old 

gentleman remained at home in 
Car'lina. 

Subsequently, Uncle Duke decided 
to move farther west and he founded 
the Fish River Roller Mills in northern 
Arkansas. 

Mr. English once told us that the 
dialect in the Fetchit stories is remini- 
scent of Arkansas. But Martin E 
Newell, now manager of the Kansas 
City office and closely associated with Mr. Sterling for 
many years, says that the dialect used is not intended to 
be representative of any particular area. And a language 
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K. FE. sterling 


expert, to whom we submitted the problem, says there are 
traces of words and idioms commonly used in the Caro- 
linas and Tennessee, as well as many from Arkansas. 

Interest in Dad Fetchit lies in the fact that his experi- 
ences and problems closely match those of the reader, 
particularly the miller-reader. He has had his troubles. 
We do know that Mis’ Fetchit bore him a set of twins but 
they died in infancy. That was just after Uncle Duke had 
sunk a whale of a lot of money in a modernization pro- 
gram, not just purifiers but rolls for grinding and a new 
turbine wheel sent up from St. Louis. When the job was 
completed, the Fish River ran dry and the mill could not 
operate for some months and, as Dad said later, “Danged 
if Uncle Duke didn’t up and die hisself,” leaving a whop- 
ping mortgage on the mill. The pickings were thin for 
the Fetchits in those days 

But soon quality paid off and Fetchit’s Pride became 
a household word in the neighborhood and the mill pros- 
pered, the while Old Dad could turn his scathing and 
blistering wit on the more rascally of his competitors. 

The Fetchits were blessed with a son—young Bill— 
who now runs the front office and who brought many 
new ideas to the business, not all of them to the liking of 
the old man. Dad’s greatest fear is that one day young 
Bill might follow the family tradition of headin’ west, 
perhaps landing in Texas “where the Lord only knows 
what might chance him.” 

[he many appreciative comments voiced by readers 
since Old Dad came out of retirement last summer insure 
that he will be retained as a contributor for many years 
to come. He is unique in the publishing 
history of North America, appearing 
regularly, with the exception of a three 
year break, for well nigh 60 years, and 
if that is not a record for one character, 
it ought to be. His philosophy has en- 
deared him to many people. 

It is this reaction to the Fetchit 
feature which caused us to examine 
ways and means for preserving him in 
more permanent form. With this in 
mind, Mr. Michener has agreed to 
start work on a small book, “The Life 
and Times of Old Dad Fetchit.” The 
story of the Fetchit family, their miller- 
friends and their reactions to the burning issues of their 
days will make a fascinating recital. 

One thing is sure to emerge—the problems of today 
are really no different from those of yesterday. 


Carroll K. Michener 


Reduced Insurance Rates in Pneumatic Mills? 


HOULD MILLS EQUIPPED with pneumatics pay 

lower insurance rates than mills not so equipped? 
Some members of the milling industry think they should 
and the insurance people have expressed a willingness to 
give heed to their case. 

The National Fire Protection Assn. has arranged for 
industry members to meet with its committee on dust 
explosion hazards at the Hotel Manhattan in New York 
on Jan. 24 at 9:30 a.m. Represented will be the Millers 
National Federation and the Association of Operative 
Millers through prominent trade figures with a wide ex- 
perience in pneumatic handling — that means operative 
millers as well as the insurance officers of the mills. 

Just how great is the risk of explosion in a pneumatic 
mill? Is the risk greater or smaller than in a conventional 
plant? Back in 1956, some German research men asked 
themselves these two related questions and determined to 
come up with an answer. 
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Tests were carried out by the Institut fuer Bauforshung 
in Hanover, Germany, in cooperation with MIAG, the 
milling machinery firm with headquarters in Brunswick. 
A test mill was constructed and included was a specially 
prepared test conveying system. 

The investigation, carefully planned and 
indicated that an explosion in a pneumatic mill is virtually 
impossible. The report, now considered to be a classic in 
the field, was published in THE MILLER in the issue of 
Nov. 13, 1956. 

Of course, the reduction of fire and explosion danger 


executed, 


by installing a pneumatic conveying system, as proven by 
the results of the investigation, should not give way to the 
belief that general safety precautions in flour mills should 
be relaxed. The opposite is true and the insurance men 
will be quick to point this out, even if they accede to in- 
dustry feeling that reduced rates are in order. « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 
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United States: 

Board of directors of General 
Mills, Inc., has declared a dividend of 
30¢ a share of common stock, pay- 
able Feb. | to stockholders of record 
Jan. 10. This is 130th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on GMI common 
stock. 

é 
Licensing Agreement 
To Sell Flour 

Republic Flour Mills of the Philip- 
pines has concluded licensing agree- 
ment with Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, to mill Fisher bakery brands 
formerly imported. Brands are “Solo,” 
“Sombrero,” “Liberty” and “Big 
Gun.” 

4S 
Construction Started 
On Grain Storage 

Construction of 10 concrete grain 
storage tanks and concrete headhouse 
started at Council Bluffs, Iowa, by 
Omaha Elevator Co., affiliate of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. Tanks 
will have capacity of 500,000 bu., 
says R. B. McWhite, vice president 
and general manager. New facility is 
additional to 120,000 bu. storage ca- 
pacity already in place at company’s 
Missouri River docksite. 

* 
Special Laboratory 
Purchased at Omaha 

Doty Laboratories Corp. has pur- 
chased special laboratory — but not 
protein laboratory—of Omaha Grain 
Exchange. E. J. Rosse will be in 
charge of the operation. Purpose now 
is for Doty to offer complete analyti- 
cal service to flour, baking, grain, 
feed and _ fertilizer industries in 
Omaha laboratory as well as in Kan- 
sas City laboratory. 

6 
Grain Augers Sold 
For Use in Australia 

Koyker Manufacturing Co., 
Iowa, has sold 20 “Big Dipper” 
augers for shipment to Australia for 
big volume handling of grain. Units 
are heavy duty, portable, 72 ft. in 
length with 10 in. auger tube diam- 
eter, can handle 5,000 bu. grain hour- 
ly. Will be used principally for han- 
dling wheat in commercial elevators 
owned by Grain Elevator Board, Mel- 
bourne, which controls storage facili- 
ties for 92 million bushels of grain 


Hull, 


grain 
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in heart of country’s grain producing 
area. 
a7 

Pillsbury’s Sales, 
Earnings Increase 

Pillsbury Co.’s earnings after taxes 
of $3,732,000 represent 14.4% gain 
for six months ended Nov. 30, 1960, 
while net sales of $183,023,000 up 
$1,223,000 over same period of pre- 
vious year. Net earnings per share of 
common stock $1.72 compared with 
$1.52 a year ago. Advance in earn- 
ings, states Paul S. Gerot, president, 
from more favorable mix of 
sales, better utilization of resources 
through improved efficiencies in 
plants, and new products 


resulted 


Export Subsidy 
On Durum Wheat 

U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
restored export subsidy on durum 
wheat. Starting point pegged at 61¢ 
bu., or I1¢ less than for hard spring 
wheat. Subsidy applies only to durum 
shipped from East Coast and Gulf of 
Mexico ports. When St. Lawrence 
Seaway opens, subsidy will be dropped 
to 52¢ bu. for 45-day period, after 
which program will be re-evaluated. 
Subsidy was removed over year ago 
because production level was just 
about sufficient for domestic consump- 


red 
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tion. However, stocks now on hand 
amount to 50 million bushels, com- 
pared with domestic demand of about 
26 million bushels a year. 


@ 

Meissner to Engineer 
Milling Facility 

Meissner Engineers, Inc., Chicago, 
being retained to engineer, supervise 
construction of what reportedly will 
be largest corn wet milling facility in 
South America. Will be $10 million 
plant for Refinancoes de Milbo, Bra- 
zilian affiliate of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., at Mogi-Guacu, 100 miles 
northwest of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Com- 
pletion scheduled for August, 1962, 
Edmond A. Siebert, Jr., vice 
president of Meissner 


says 


Australia: 


Chairman of 
Board announced 


Australian Wheat 

that another 160,- 
000 tons of wheat would be sold to 
China and Italy at “satisfactory cur- 
rent prices.” Of the total, 60,000 ear- 
marked for China through Hong 
Kong; 100,000 tons for Italy would 
bring to 900,000 tons that country’s 
recent purchases. Latest consignment 
to China is additional to sale of 240,- 
000 tons announced in mid-Decem- 
ber. « 
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THIS NEW BUILDING in Golden Valley, Minn., a suburb west of 
Minneapolis, will house the Buhler Corp. when ready about May lI. 
The firm represents a merger of Buhler Mill Engineering Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Buhler Brothers, Inc., Englewood, N.J., both subsidiaries of 
Buhler Bros. of Uzwil, Switzerland. C. R. Moor, executive vice president 
of the Minneapolis firm, will be president of Buhler Corp. The new 18,00 
sq. ft. building is a hyperbolic concrete parambuloid-type structure. Patch 
& Erickson are the architects. A new Buhler assembly plant for chain 
conveyors and pneumatic conveying units also is scheduled to be opened 
in the Minneapolis suburb of St. Louis Park within a few months. 





Report to Millers, Suppliers 


HOUGH THE MEN who have had the doing of it 
y ee to anxieties and frustrations, the first-time 
visitor to the new Kansas State University pilot flour mill 
and associated facilities at Manhattan sees no sign of 
them. They are now things of the past and they have left 
no visible marks on the professorial countenances of fac- 
ulty members John A. Shellenberger and Eugene P. Far- 
rell. 

To the observer, aware of the enormity and complex- 
ity of the project, that which has been accomplished so 
far is nothing short of astonishing. 

With quiet confidence and maximum efficiency, the 
officers of K-State, three years and four months after 
the disastrous fire which took away the mill and so much 
of their teaching and administrative facilities, are on the 
road back to 100% capacity. 

The anxieties came from the lack of availability of 
adequate funds; the frustrations from the slowly develop- 
ing processes of accomplishment. Though it took time, 
the wise legislators of the state of Kansas recognized 
the contribution they and the taxpayers had to make to 
bring their university back to the maximum level of use- 
fulness. And by the time all is finished, a sum measured 
in millions will have gone into the new building. 


Trade Contributes 

There were anxieties, too, concerning the willingness 
of the millers and their suppliers, all of whom stood to 
gain by making the flour milling department an effective 
agent of education, to provide the necessary additional 
financing and equipment. Those anxieties have been al- 
layed. 

The millers themselves have provided more _ than 
$200,000 in cash contributions with John Vanier, West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, in the van of the cam- 
paign. And Steve Vesecky, Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., corralled his fellow-bakers to the tune of 
more than $35,000. More names could be mentioned— 
the wheat growers insisted on participation—but at least 
something should be recorded of the work of R. B. Laing, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. As the energetic chairman of the 
Millers Advisory Council to the university he has spark- 
plugged Operation Pilot Mill. Drafted into the job. he has 
endowed it with the talents of organization, persuasion 
and charm which make him a popular figure in the mill- 
ing industry. 

The milling equipment manufacturers, spurred by 
James C. McNeil, the Pillsbury Co., who headed up a 
special machinery committee, have provided material to 
the value of more than $200,000. That material has come, 
or is coming, from all parts of the U.S., from England, 
from Switzerland, Germany and Italy. 

Anxious and frustrated as they may have been at 
times, Dr. Shellenberger, Prof. Farrell and their associ- 
ates have cause to be gratified at the response of the 
industry they themselves serve so well. And they are en- 
thusiastically grateful—not for themselves but for the 
chance to provide even finer training facilities than be- 
fore for budding operative millers, cereal chemists and 
the other professional people who are needed in modern 


flour milling and associated industries. And these are the 
men who will be the executives of tomorrow. 


More work has to be done before the premises will 


be ready for dedication probably next May. There are 


Gti) many imponderables, Many things thar sould sawse 
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| On K-State’s New Pilot Plant 


delay but already a mill is taking shape with a team of 
millwrights working carefully but with purpose to com- 
plete the work. 

rhere is nothing frilly about the premises. They have 
the coldness and the austerity of the schoolroom, but the 
laboratories, the offices and the appurtenances to scholas- 
tic endeavor and research are light and airy. 

The entrance hall is severe, though a mosaic pattern 
lifts the austerity somewhat. The various floors of the 
mill are a hive of activity—the manlift is already oper- 
ating—and some of the machinery in the appointed place, 
ready for final installation. 

The first picture, top left, is typical of the scene meet- 
ing the eye of the visitor. Here are the purifiers provided 
by Henry Simon, Ltd., of England, in concert with its 
U.S. affiliate, Simon-Carter Co., and Thomas Robinson & 
Son, also of England. In the foreground are two Paradox 
bran and shorts dusters . . . and in the right background 
an Entoleter Scourer-Aspirator. 

But before continuing the tour let’s pause and take 
a look at that yawning space next to the four 48 in. diam- 
eter storage bins. In that empty slot and adjoining there- 
to in middle picture on the left, there is room for 10 more 
similar bins and they are sorely needed. The officials are 
waiting with open hands for a donation—and since the 
bins will be used also by the adjoining feed technology 
school, they are looking hopefully in the direction of the 
feedstuffs industry which was so generous some years ago. 

Also needed, the visitor is reminded by tour guides 
Prof. Farrell and Prof. Royce Pence, are 12 to 15 small 
motors in the 1, 2, 3 and 5S h.p. range, totally enclosed, 
fan cooled, 440 volt, 3-phase; one filter dust collector 
(capacity 4,000 cu. ft. per min.), three centrifugal fans 
having a capacity of 1,500 to 2,500 cfm and six small 
Airlock feeders. 

The picture at bottom left continues the pictorial tour. 
Visible is a Superior (Daffin Corp.) separator at the left, 
and a Simon-Carter disc separator at the right. 

Top picture at the right shows sifters from the Great 
Western Manufacturing Co. and SMICO in the fore- 
ground. A Nor-Vell sifter is in position in the background. 
A SMICO double flour agitator in the right foreground 
is partly visible and on the floor are Simon-Carter sifter 
stub spouts. 

The middle picture shows Dale Eustace, a graduate 
student, explaining the Forsberg Vacuum Stoner and 
Gravity Sifter. 

The picture at bottom right finds Dale Richards, elec- 
trician, examining the Kice cyclone dust collectors, Simon- 
Carter millerators, MIAG pneumatic separator and Ento- 
leter Scourer-Aspirator. 

This tour report does not cover anywhere near the 
extent of the gifts. Listed among the donors are some of 
the most famous names in flour business. Nearer the dedi- 
cation date a full list of contributors will be published. 

The K-State men have still one gnawing anxiety— 
they are concerned that five out of the nine roller mills 
donated may not be on hand when all the machines now 





moving into position are ready to start up. These are 
coming from Buhler of Switzerland, Ocrim of Italy and 
Turner of England. 

But those taking this tour have seen enough to know 
that their money has been well spent, that their equip- 
ment will have a worthy site. to be used and operated by 
the flour producers of the future. « 5 
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Squeeze Play for Soft Red Winter Wheat? 


lf the New Administration Cuts Acreage Allotments 
{tf May Hear a Rumble Unequalled Since Bull Run 


by F. C. BISSON 


AS MR. KENNEDY'S entourage 
of bright and shining young- 
sters check their road maps and 
mount white 
chargers bound 
for Washington, 
one group in par- 
ticular — among 
many — sits. tense 
and expectant. It is 
composed of soft 
red wheat growers 
and flour millers 
most vitally con- 
cerned with the 
soft red wheat F. 
product. President-elect Kennedy, 
like his Republican opponent, failed 
to spell out what he may have in 
mind in the way of farm legislation. 
But the inference is for higher sup- 
port prices. And if this means dras- 
tic cuts in acreage allotments, no 
Congressman will need an ear trum- 
pet to hear the roar of protest from 
agricultural areas. And any farm state 
Congressman who votes for it may 
as well buy a round trip ticket with 
a two-year expiration date, because 
he’ll soon be back in Eagles Nest or 
Cranberry Center, with his designa- 
tion as M.C. (member of Congress) 
changed to P.C. (private cititzen). 
And the soft red wheat people, 
who have watched their production 
relative to other classes fall percept- 
ibly for eight years, can be expected 
to fire a blast toward Washington 
which will make the “shot heard 
’round the world” sound like the snap 
from a cap pistol! 


‘But He’s Still Strong’ 

Despite legislative wrestling, “Old 
Man Wheat Surplus” is more virile, 
more impossible of defeat. How fu- 
tile governmental effort has been is 
best shown by the accompanying 
chart prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (table 1, page 14). 

We'll not labor the point much 
more before getting down to soft red 
winter wheat. But it is well to point 
out that the total U.S. supply of 
wheat in all classes on July 1, 1960, 
actually was 931 million bushels 
larger than 10 years ago, despite the 
government's frantic efforts to reduce 
the supply! 

Of course, 


C. Bisson 


we've been leading up 
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Chicago Special Correspondent 


to what this means to the soft red 
wheat miller, the brand 
new national sched- 
uled to take over, the possible changes 
in farm legislation, and related 
tors. 


considering 
administration 


fac- 


Agricultural Secretary 
Millers, 
duce soft red wheat flour, 
greatly interested in the President- 
elect’s selection of a new secretary of 
agriculture. 
@ He bends the knee at the altar of 
higher support prices. 
@ He tempers this with insistence 
that, if these are provided, they must 
be accompanied by very strict pro- 
duction controls. 

Admittedly, there were many bills 
calling for higher support prices 
which never were introduced during 
the past two years because of knowl- 
edge that a certain veto would be met, 
even if they did get as far as the 
White House. 

It’s fairly certain these will be sub- 
mitted again; and there seems a bet- 
ter-than-even chance for some very 
definite provision in the law as even- 


particularly those who pro- 
should be 


total of 


tually passed calling for smaller acre- 
age allotments. 

Table II shows domestic disappear- 
ance of soft red winter wheat has 
been fairly stabilized the past five 
years at 132 and 137 million bushels, 
for an average of 134 million bush- 
els. Production of soft red has ranged 
between 159 and 195 million bushels, 
averaging 180 million. In other words, 
while variation in annual domestic 
disappearance of red winters has been 
almost negligible, there has been a 
variation of 36 million bushels in the 
amount grown during the past five 
years. 

Exports (not shown in the table) 
during the five years varied rather 
widely, too, from a low of only 30 
million bushels in the 1957-58 crop 
year to a high of 60 million bushels 
the previous year. and a_ projected 
almost as much (59 million 
bushels) for the current crop year. In 
other words, there has been as much 
as 100% variation within two suc- 
cessive years in soft red winter wheat 
moved out of the country. 

Percentagewise, the amount of soft 
red grown in the U.S. compared with 
all classes combined has fallen per- 


Said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 








“ bumbas an’ 


k= River Roller Mills last week: 
“These here 


slantin’ roofed 


orators an’ prophets that’s 
goin’ 
the 

took 


around sayin’ maybe 
sarth’s likely to be 
the Lum- 
Khruschovies an’ get 


over by 


nervous like ’bout that plague-took 
rascal Castrato gets me considerable riled up. Why, 
dang it, all any man’s got to do right now is to see 
what’s in front of his eyes, stop chewin’ his tranquiliza- 


tors an’ be everlastin’ 


an’ eternally thankful that a 


New Year’s here with every promise that God AlI- 
mighty, with the help of His servants here on earth, is 
goin’ to run things His way, with His fairness, His 
justice an’ the kind of peace He promised nigh on two 


thousand years ago.” 
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NEW! 
Portable 


Glectri¢ 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 





@ LIGHTWEIGHT— 9! > pounds. Carry it anywhere. No installa- 
tion; requires only an electrical outlet. 


@ POWERFUL— Exclusive top and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE — Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
orcan be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE— Anyone can operate it. No special training required. 
Can be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied 
with pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


Pedestal mounted 
Class 2100, ideal for 
closing small and 
medium sized bags. 


re 


CLASS 2100 








ERE is a handy little 
machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where Mach led 
i a B achine suspendec 
operations are limited or by top lock spring 
intermittent and do not justify balancer. 
installation of large, high pro- ‘73 
duction machines. 








Send for Information ! 





FINEST 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES bisasnnenantnenareneneninnanaeeniniill 


January 9, 1961 


QUALITY 


Union Special macuine company 


474 North Franklin Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me detailed information about new 
CLASS 2100 portable electric bag closing machines. 


NAME___ 





ae 


ADDRESS __ 
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ceptibly, as Table III covering the 
past eight years shows. 

This dwindling percentage of soft 
red wheat production on one hand 
and the ascending bushelage of soft 
red winters moving into export chan- a sccis sos Sel podvog eo. 
nels on the other pulls the spotlight +3 1.529 ne 1368 post pa 
onto supply and demand. i 1.313 163 1128 132 601 

The government was sharply criti- 2! 1,295 195 1,462 137 609 
cized by soft wheat millers the past 6 88! 159 951 133 584 


TABLE Il 
ESTIMATED SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF U.S. WHEAT 
{000,000's omitted) 
Total 
Disappearance 


—Carryover— —Production— 


10 909 187 1,004 134 583 
crop year for exercising too lavish a 
hand in granting authorizations for 
exports of soft red. But the govern- 
mental agency controls such matters 
only under Public Law 480—it can’t 
govern export sales for dollars. And 
it so happens some foreign countries 
have come up with “cash on the bar- 
relhead,” leaving USDA without jur- 
isdiction. 

Barge loads of soft red winters 
bound for the Gulf have streamed out 
of Chicago for some time, and in- 
roads on stocks have been heavy. 
Roughly, inspections covering such 
barge shipments during December ag- 
gregated about 1,750,000 bu. 


Government Data 

Using latest government data on 
production and applying percentage 
figures for Statistical Bulletin No. 
272, Agricultural Research Service, 
entitled “Distribution of Varieties and 
Classes of Wheat in the U.S. in 
1959,” the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn. has derived a detailed, high- 
ly informative breakdown of 1960 
soft red winter wheat production. 

It shows that Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Maryland 
devote 100% of their wheat acreage 
to production of soft red; Pennsyl- 
vania gives 99% to it; Indiana and 


*Estimated. Source: ''The Wheat Situation—October, 


1960." 


TABLE Ill 
PRODUCTION OF SOFT RED WINTER AND ALL WHEAT 
AND PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIP 


Soft Red Winter 


105,000,000 
163,000,000 
105,000,000 
159,000,000 
187,000,000 
173,000,000 
203,000,000 
243,000,000 


Ten- 
Illinois 


Virginia 98%; Kentucky 94%; 
nessee 92%; Arkansas 91%; 
43% and Missouri 33%. 

Other states east of the Mississippi 
River, with the exception of the New 
England group and Florida (none of 
which grows an appreciable amount) 
have than one third of their 
wheat acreage sown to soft red win- 
ters. 

Millers and merchandisers of soft 
wheat flour were highly concerned 
last spring over inroads made on do- 
mestic stocks by virtue of foreign de- 
mand on the one hand and the possi- 
bility of legislation to cut back small 
farm acreages in the eastern half of 
th: country on the other. 


less 


TABLE |! 


_famst 








BIL. BU. 


prem: B:] Exports * 
Wi 


1950-51 5 


YEAR BEGINNIN 


* INC OES F ee 





Sg” 


WHEAT SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 


( } Carryover at year end 


Domestic use ° 


WS 








Red Winter as 
% of All Wheat 
14.3% 
14.4% 
13.3% 
16.7% 
18.6% 
18.5% 
20.6% 
20.8% 


All Wheat 
1,368,000,000 
1, 128,000,000 
1 ,462,000,000 

951,000,000 
1,004,000,000 

935,000,000 

985,000,000 
1, 169,000,000 


Now they are fearful of new, great- 
ly reduced acreage allotments “across 
the board.” In short, they have reason 
to feel, along with others vitally con- 
cerned, that the new administration's 
zeal to reduce the current, burden- 
some wheat surplus might do irrep- 
arable damage to the soft wheat 
milling and grain industries, and to 
the very substantial group of farmers 
who grow this type of wheat. 


Incoming Secretary 

If Mr. Freeman has as much “drag” 
with the new chief executive as did 
his predecessor with Mr. Eisenhower, 
it's possible a disastrous slash might 
be taken at the traditional soft red 
winter wheat acreage. 

And should he throw his weight 
behind such a measure, he may find 
that history’s all wrong and the Civil 
War is still on. It could even be that 
in such a case the ex-governor from 
Minnesota may question his own san- 
ity about having said “Yes” when 
tapped for the hottest spot in the 
cabinet. 

The uproar from the soft red win- 
ter wheat states, if injury is perpetu- 
ated, may be of such proportions that 
Mr. Freeman will wish himself back in 
Minneapolis or St. Paul having a 
quiet lunch with some of his Scan- 
dinavian legislators, possibly enjoying 
a peaceful smorgasbord at the Odin 
Club. (That's where for many years. 
as old timers will readily affirm. ciie 
could participate in a smorgasbord tc 
end all smorgasbords, along with a red 
hot argument championing Christo- 
pher Columbus as the discoverer cf 
America—when everyone in Minne- 
sota knows, by “Yumpin’ Yimminy,” 
it was discovered by Leif Ericson! « 
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“You tote the 


money... 


‘llcarry ¥ 
the 
goods!” 


“And we'll both do a perfect job... 


thanks to the Chase Standards Laboratory!” Chase buys many of its bagmaking materials 
on the open market...and has “the pick of the crop!” Materials must measure up to stringent 
tests. Result: whatever your product—and whatever the economics of packaging it—there’s a 
Chase bag of maximum strength to do the job with unusual economy. Attractiveness is part of 
every Chase package, too—thanks to unique printing skills, experience and facilities. Call the 
Chase Man in your area—or write us for full 


information about your packaging requirements. CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 





pee ie eM ey ee 
—_ There’s no Business like... 


Ciaid, 


Se 


FLOUR BUSIUMESS 


IT MATTERS NOT WHETHER you sell flour or 
roller mills, you've got to attract the customer to your 
product. You've got to promote, provide an attractive 
package and convince him that he is buying quality. 


So it is with association officials who have a product 
to offer—their meetings with all the advantages of tech- 
nical know-how they provide in return for a seat on a 
hard chair. The rising attendance figures at district meet- 
ings of the Association of Operative Millers in 1960 were, 
in some respects, a direct result of the skilful promotional, 
packaging and selling job on the part of the elected of- 
ficers. From many of the 14 districts making up AOM 
in the U.S. and Canada come reports of cracked attend- 
ance records, some of them topping the century mark. 

’ 


Instances of better promotion and better selling could 
be cited from many districts. One will have to suffice. 
We will use the Central District—No. 2—based in Kansas 
City, as an example. 

e 

Last year’s district chairman was the popular Dick 
Danbury of the Commander Larabee Milling Co. He was 
determined to boost attendance. His first task was to pro- 
vide the best in technical programs to help his fellow- 
millers; his second to furnish an attractive supplementary 
program. Shyly, he told his fellow members that he had 
written, or could write, a “millerdrama” entitled “The 
Philandering Knight.” That’s how it began. 

ae 

During the summer, the members went to work de- 
termined to make their September meeting a “hit.” They 
did. Though Mr. Danbury was listed on the program as 
composer, producer, director, casting manager and scene 
shifter, the production appears to have gotten away from 
him. 

@ 

That was not unexpected. When you get such people 
as Harry Taylor of Rodney Milling Co., and a distin- 
guished national executive committeeman letting his hair 
down, metaphorically speaking, in the cause of good at- 
tendance, to say nothing of International's Ed Hite and 
Steve Mooney, and quadrupled with the undoubted tal- 
ents of McGrinding’s “Doc” Bowen, the stage is set. 


Dick Danbury 


Bringing Millers 
To Meetings 


The always dignified Warren Keller of Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Inc., “wowed” the audience, while Entoleter’s 
George Smutny in Bermuda shorts was as lively as a bushel 
basket of weevilly wheat. To all this talent add a sprink- 
ling of the ladies of District 2—Ann Bowen, Pamela 
Bowen, Mildred Taylor, Marge Smutny—who §subse- 
quently exhibited her prowess as a jitterbug dancer at the 
district's December Christmas party—and Helen Dan- 
bury; mix in the talents of impresarios Donald S. Eber 
and Thane Olsby of Industrial Fumigant and the result 
Was success. 


But there was more attendance-boosting material. 
Wallace & Tiernan’s well-known-man-about- Kansas, 
Roger Pratt, mastered the ceremonies and a barber shop 
quartet, made up of Mr. Olsby, Houstan Boyd of Rodney, 
Gene Holm of Victor Chemical and Walter Cochren of 
Wallace & Tiernan, sang with aplomb and talent. 


The irrepressible Jim Doty of Doty Laboratories part- 
nered Lyle P. Carmony of Sterwin as Zeb and Jeb with 
some of their material, an observer informed us, drawn 
from THE MILLER’s Grist of Grins. (Special Memo— 
at least three of the jokes have been recognized as coming 
from that department and we bow to the compliment.) 


The names of two performers have so far gone un- 
mentioned—Jack and Lisa Miller. Jack, with Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. at Topeka, and his wife attended 
every weekly rehearsal and clocked up over 1,000 miles 
of travel in the process, a commendable effort. 


The award of AOM’s distinguished service diploma 
to Mr. Danbury at the equally successful December 
meeting was never more deserved, not 
only for his efforts to “attract” mem- 
bers, but for the work he did in insur- 
ing that their technical knowledge was 
increased by the excellence of the pro- 

grams. 

2 

Steve Mooney succeeds him as dis- 
trict chairman and Jack Miller be- 
comes vice chairman, with George 
Smutny and Harry Taylor continuing 
as secretary-treasurer and national ex- 


+ Fay ecutive committeeman, respectively. 


“Doc” Bowen Ed Hite, George Smutny 
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SUCCESSFUL DISTRICT groups result from en- 
thusiastic members and they in turn spawn good 
officers and leaders, Here is a typical group of three 
officers conferring with, at the extreme left, Ernest 
Schroeder, Great Western Manufacturing Co. At the 
table is George L. Smutny, Entoleter, Inc., secre- 
tary-treasurer of District 2. Immediately behind him 
is Harry Taylor, Rodney Milling Co., national ex- 
ecutive committee man, and on the right, Dick Dan- 
bury, Commander Larabee Milling Co., who had 
just completed a successful year as district chair- 
man, 


ry Bis 

FESTIVE BACKGROUND was chosen for Thane 
Olsby, Industrial Fumigant Co., another allied 
trade stalwart, Mrs. Beth McLurg, recently ap- 
pointed secretary to Don Eber in the AOM head 
office, Mrs. Miller and her husband Jack Miller, 
who succeeded Mr. Spohn at Ismert-Hincke’s To- 
peka mill. 


ALLIED TRADES OFFICER Walter Cochren, 
Wallace & Tiernan, watches as Mrs. Jack Spohn 
examines a gift. Looking on is Mr. Spohn, retired 
from Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., but still active in 
business as a representative for Nor-Vell, Inc. 
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THE DISTAFF SIDE plays an important part in 
building interest in district affairs. Here are some 
of the ladies, with their husbandly business interest 
following their names, preparing to entertain the 
men. Seated at left is Mrs. Robert Chenoweth (Che- 
noweth Brush Co.), and on the right Mrs. Donald 
S. Eber, wife of AOM?’s executive vice president. 
Standing, left to right, are Mrs. Harry Taylor (Rod- 
ney Milling Co.), Mrs. Thane Olsby (Industrial Fu- 
migant Co.), Mrs. Warren Keller (Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc.), and Mrs. George Smutny (Entoleter, 
Inc.). 


SERIOUS DISCUSSION is the order of the day at 
all meetings. Here George Tesarek, Quaker Oats 
Co., talks to Frank Shidler, SMICO, about the 
newly formed firm of Smico-Morros which brings 
Mexican machinery to the attention of U.S. millers. 





Smico Arranges with Mexico City 
Firm to Market Milling Machinery 


Under the trade name of Smico- 
Morros, a complete line of flour mill- 
machinery will be marketed in 
the U.S. and 
abroad, it has 
been announced 
by Frank Shidler, 
president of Smi- 
co, Inc., Oklaho- 
ma City mill ma- 
chinery manufac- 
turer, and Ot 
Zimmerman, 
ident of Smico 
Sales, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Shid- 
ler said that arrangements had been 
completed with the firm of Morros 
S/A., Mexico City, to produce a 
complete line of milling machinery 
for the Smico-Morros brand, built 
to the and needs of the 
U.S. market. This equipment will be 
augmented by additional items pro- 
duced by Smico in the USS. 


The Morros firm, Mr. Shidler said, 
has been established in Mexico City 
for 24 years and has built over 60 
new plants and milling units in Mex- 
ico and South America. It is the out- 
growth of a Spanish firm of the same 
name which has been manufacturing 
milling machinery at Barcelona for 
many years. 

The machinery produced by the 
Morros firm is of the most modern 
and advanced design and engineer- 


ing 


pres- 


Ot Zimmerman 


standards 


‘ni 


_, 


Ag 
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ing, Mr. Shidler said, and the com- 
pany has produced some outstanding 
plants in Latin America and _ else- 
where. The Mexican firm has been 
building its machinery on American 
measurements and standards and the 
equipment offered U.S. mills will 
have all of the features desired in 
this country, he added. 


Line Produced 

The Smico-Morros line in- 
clude fully automatic and semiauto- 
matic roller mills, all stecl  sifters, 
streamlined purifiers, finishers, wheat 
washers, brush machines, 
separators, and aspirators, as well as 
multiple pneumatic systems designed 
for wheat house cleaning systems and 
milling flows. Other items in the Smi- 
co-Morros line will be percentage 
feeders, aspirator heads, prefabricated 
spouting and transitions, rotary air 
locks, pneumatic feeders, fans, mois- 
ture applicators for wheat, grinders 
and mixers. 

Mr. Shidler said that the new ar- 
rangement was the outgrowth of a 
need and demand from Smico cus- 
tomers who desired a complete line 
of flour milling equipment, consoli- 
dating U.S. and European designs. 
Last March, Mr. Shidler and Mr. 
Zimmerman made a_ three-month 
European trip visiting flour mills and 
there to 
survey the possibility of selecting an 


will 


scourers, 


machinery manufacturers 
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IN HIS OFFICE, Frank Shidler, president of Smico, Inc., shows where much 


of his firm’s plans originate and are carried out. Note the clocks for various 
world time zones on the wall behind Mr. Shidler. 
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experienced firm to furnish Smico 
with machinery, pneumatics and other 
equipment suitable for the American 
market. 

This visit led to a contact with the 
Morros firm in Barcelona, headed by 
Moises Morros, where it was found 
that an affiliated company in Mexico 
headed by a brother, Abel Morros, 
was producing equipment made to 
American specifications. A visit to the 
Mexican firm, Mr. Shidler said, re- 
vealed a well-established, highly suc- 
cessful company with over 400 em- 
ployees, and soon to move into a 
new plant. The location of this firm 
within trucking distance of the mid- 
western U.S. offered substantial 
vantages, Mr. Shidler said. 


ad- 


Wayne Forcade New 
Exchange President 
At Kansas City 


Wayne A. Forcade, president, Mid- 
Continent Grain Co., has been elected 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. He was elected without op- 
position and succeeds Dewey E. Wal- 
ter, the Pillsbury Co. 

George P. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Co., was elected first vice presi- 
dent, defeating Hearne Christopher, 
B. C. Christopher & Co. John J. 
Blowers, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
becomes second vice president, over 
the other candidate, William E. Root, 
Topeka Terminal Elevators. 

Six directors were elected: Paul D. 
Bartlett, Jr., Bartlett and Co.; Aaron 
M. Davis, Davis-Hunt Grain Co.; W. 
W. Fuller, Central States Grain Co., 
Inc.; R. E. Larson, General Mills, 
Inc.; Willis C. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., and Dewey E. Wal- 
ter. There are six holdover directors. 

Elected to the arbitration commit- 
tee were: George R. Bicknell, Farm- 
ers Union Jobbing Assn.; A. N. Fu- 
gett, International Milling Co.; Hor- 
ace W. Johnston, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co.; Roy E. Lyman, 
Corn Products Co., and B. C. McCoy, 
Ralston Purina Co. 


Named to the nominating commit- 
tee were: George A. Kublin, Contin- 
ental Grain Co., and J. J. Wolcott, 
Jr., Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 


Directors elected to the Grain 
Clearing Co. were: R. P. Harbord, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; M. D. Har- 
nett, Continental Grain Co.; F. L. 
Klecan, Francis I. duPont & Co., and 
F. A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. « 
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MIAG Machinery for Cleaning and Milling of Wheat 


has been proved to be the most economical and efficient the 


world over. 


MIAG has built flour mills which in 
their lay-out and installation have not 
been surpassed by any other design. 
Millers in practically all countries value 
the "KNOW-HOW" of MIAG planning 
and service specialists. 


The efficiency of MIAG erection per- 
sonnel is well known and appre- 
ciated. The coordination of engineering 
facilities and specialisis enable MIAG 
to offer the most economical design, 


BRAUNSCHWEIG 


U.S.A, 


erection, and operation of milling 


plants. 


The pneumatic cleaning system with 
specially adapted cleaning machinery 
developed by MIAG, is essential for 
obtaining high flour extraction and low 
ash content. 


We invite your inquiries. Our con- 
sulting engineers are at your service 
free of charge. 


/ Western Germany 


Agents for 


Canada 


MIAG NORTHAMERICA INC. | THE TRIMONT CORP.LTD. 


1616 SOUTH 8TH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


P.O. BOX 25, STATION ,.H™ 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








THE Miller's Book Shelf 








FLAVOR RESEARCH AND 
FOOD ACCEPTANCE 


Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknowl- 
edged leaders in the various encase 

of flavor research . 


RADIATION TECHNOLOGY in Food, 
Agriculture & Biology 


By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation, 


horticultural, agricultural 
and biological research .. $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 


INSECT PESTS of Stored Grain and 


Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control... $4.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization, 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command, 

use, timing of words and action 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD 


AND AGRICULTURE 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date i:,for- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, inse=ti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing, 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste 
disposal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. . > $15. 00 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 
By James Gray 


The story of General Millis, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses 


THE CHEMISTRY & TECHNOLOGY OF 
CEREALS as Food and Feed 
Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub- 
lishers. Or. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri- 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


Socialists wr esch tele’... $15.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


FOOD CHEMISTRY 
By Lillian H. Meyer 
Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science along with the 


results of centuries of discovery 
by trial and error ... 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 


other interested i 
nerenae _20¢ each up to 100 copies 
larger supplies at reduced price 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 


mental mill. Illustrated 
with tables and charts 20c each up to 100 copies 
larger supplies at reduced price 











ORDER FROM 


MILLER 


Reader Service Department 


P. O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Death of John H. MacMillan, Jr., Brings 
H. Terry Morrison to Helm of Cargill 


Directors of Cargill, Inc., have 
elected H. Terry Morrison as chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Morrison 
formerly was vice chairman, and suc- 
ceeds the late John 
H. MacMillan, Jr. 

Action of the 
board completes a 
major realignment 
of executive posi- 
tions in the 95- 
year - old farm & 
products firm, 
stated company of- 
ficials at Minneap- 
olis. 

Mr. Morrison, a 
native of Virginia and a graduate of 
Virginia Military Institute, joined 
Cargill in 1946. He was elected a vice 
president in 1947 and became head 
of the firm’s administrative division 
and a director in 1952. 

In 1957 Mr. Morrison was elected 
executive vice president and chief ad- 
ministrative officer, later becoming 
vice chairman of the board. 

The new board chairman served in 
Europe as an army officer during 
World War I and again as an Air 
Force Colonel in World War II, be- 
ing awarded the Legion of Merit and 
four commendations. In the interim 
he was a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He retired from the 
Air Force in 1953 as a Brigadier Gen- 
eral. « 


H. Terry Morrison 


J. H. MacMillan, Jr., 


Industry Veteran, Dies 


John H. MacMillan, Jr., board 
chairman and chief operating officer 
of Cargill, Inc., died in Durham, N.C., 
following an illness of about a month. 
Mr. MacMillan 
was a grain indus- 
try veteran, having 
started his business 
career as a buyer 
and trader for Car- 
gill Elevator Co. at 
its Duluth office in 
919. He was 

i> elected a director 

' ) . 
o ae Api firm in 

In mid-Novem- 
ber, shortly before his illness, Mr. 
MacMillan had returned from a 
month-long business trip to Europe. 

Originally from Fort Worth, Texas, 
Mr. MacMillan was a resident of Min- 
neapolis since 1903. He attended Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., and 


ro 
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Yale University, where he was grad- 
uated with a bachelor of arts degree 
in 1917. 

When the Cargill Elevator Co. be- 
came Cargill, Inc., in 1932, he be- 
came vice president and general man- 
ager, and in 1936 was elected presi- 


dent, succeeding his father, John H. 
MacMillan, Sr. He became board 
chairman in 1957, succeeding John G. 
Peterson. 

Surviving are his wife, Marion; a 
daughter, Mrs. Hubert F. Sontheim, 
Geneva, Switzerland; two sons, John 
H. MacMillan, III, Minneapolis area, 
and William Duncan MacMillan, 
Geneva, Switzerland, and his mother, 
Mrs. John H. MacMillan, Sr., Way- 
zata, Minn. « 








Quality 


235 Fifth Avenue 


J. K. Howie Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Satisfaction 


Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 


New York 16, N.Y. 


Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 


M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 
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Oscillation Can Be Studied; a Suit- 
able Model, Carefully Constructed and 
Diligently Observed, Will Tell a Good 
Deal About This Irregular Activity 


“Walking” and “bucking,” these 
are terms suited to bring a good mill- 
ing superintendent up on his toes, 
especially if they refer to his sifters. 

Most manufacturers have rectified 
the inherent tendency of free swing- 
ing sifters to rotate in a violent and 
irregular manner — but even today 
there are some sifters in use which do 
not rotate satisfactorily. 

These “walking” and “bucking” 
phenomena, the wild behavior of cer- 
tain free swinging sifters which this 
paper will investigate, are transient 
because they disappear as time passes. 
[herefore, this analysis of the dy- 
namics is limited to free swinging 
sifters. 

Figure | shows a photograph of a 
model sifter constructed to observe 
the various transient motions to which 
a sifter is susceptible. The observations 
were qualitative in nature because the 
model was not instrumented to meas- 
ure oscillations. 

The model represents a two-section 
sifter, and the scale is approximately 
| in. equals 1 ft. The boxes are solid 
wood, 6 in. by 3 in. by 3 in., joined 
at top and bottom with ¥% in. ply- 
wood. All joints are glued. Two maple 
strips are used to anchor the four 
steel wire suspension cables. 

Bearings, drive shafting and weights 
are fabricated from pieces of brass 
tubing, brass rods and copper wire. 
Although the drive train deviates con- 
siderably from standard practice, it is 
quite simple and functional. For these 


By HOWARD E. HALL 


reasons, the drive train should be of 
some interest. 

The motor is mounted on the floor 
above the sifter, and power is trans- 
mitted to the sifter by shafting and 
universal joints. No belts or throw 
blocks are used, nor are they neces- 
sary with this layout. The motor is a 
small D-C gearhead motor with an 
18:1 reduction, and it is provided with 
speed control by using a Syntron rheo- 
stat. Electrical energy is obtained 
from a six-volt dry cell. Under normal 
conditions of operation, the sifter or- 
bits in a perfect circle of 0.09 in. in 
diameter. 

Vibrating Machine 

The dynamics of sifter oscillations 
can be handled the best by consider- 
ing the sifter as a low frequency 
vibrating machine. Any unusual sifter 
motions can be credited to two types 
of vibration: They are the damped 
free vibration and the forced vibra- 
tion. 

Damped free vibrations can be 
demonstrated by using the sifter mod- 
el. If one pushes the sifter when it is 
not running, it will swing back and 
forth in steadily decreasing arcs until 
it finally stops. it is noted that the 
sifter swings at a constant frequency. 
This frequency is called the natural 
circular frequency of the sifter. The 
natural circular frequency of a sifter 
can be computed by assuming the sift- 
er acts as a pendulum. 

The reason for the decreasing am- 
plitude of the oscillations is that air 


Sifter oscillation, if it is to be thoroughly understood, 
requires exploration of several areas of engineering 
and dynamics—particularly with regard to super- 
imposed frequencies, resonance, damping and 
weight shifting. The author is with General Mills, 
Inc. His prize-winning paper was entered in the 
District 9 Association of Operative Millers’ essay 
contest, and read at a recent meeting in Seattle. 


resistance damps the oscillation. If 
there were no damping, a free vibra- 
tion would never stop. The suspension 
cables also damp the oscillation to a 
small degree, but the damping of the 
model is almost entirely due to air 
resistance. 

Full size sifters are damped to a 
greater degree by the needs and drive 


FIG. 1 
Sifter Model 


train. Figures I] and III show un- 
damped and damped free vibrations. 
In addition to damped free vibrations, 
the sifter is subjected to forced vibra- 
tions. 

A forced vibration is the result of 
a cyclic force being applied to a body. 
In the case of sifters, the normal shak- 
ing of the sifter is classed as a forced 
vibration. The cyclic force causing the 
vibration is generated by the rotating 
weights. 

The magnitude of the force is a 
function of the mass of the weight; 
its lever arm to the center of rotation; 
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Get Sodium Bicarbonate in the 


yoni yw et BVOLY TIME... 


FROM CHURCH & DWIGHT 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Powdered 
No. 1 for Baking Powder, Animal Feeds, 
Cake, Pancake and Biscuit Ready-Mixes, 
Self-Rising Flour. 
TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
42 Mesh Trace 
100 Mesh 5% 
170 Mesh 20.0% 
200 Mesh 35.0% 
325 Mesh 70.0% 
400 Mesh....... . 80.0% 


| 
a caer MILLIMETER 


Sodium Bicarbonate Treated Free-Flow- 
ing (U.S.P. Powdered No. 1 blended with 
approximately .4% Tri-calcium Phos- 
phate) for Self-Rising Flours and Cake 
Mixes. 
TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 

CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 

42 Mesh Trace 
100 Mesh 5% 
170 Mesh 20.0% 
200 Mesh 35.0% 
$25 Mesh........ 70.0% 
400 Mesh 80.0% 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Granular 
No. 4 specially formulated for the Man- 
ufacture and Compounding of Baking 
Powders and Cake Mixes 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 


80 Mesh Trace 
100 Mesh 1.5% 
170 Mesh....... 80.5% 
200 Mesh....... 91.0% 
| 325 Mesh : : . 98.5% 


1 MILLIMETER———> 
Don’t jeopardize the shelf life or performance of your Baking Powder, Self-Rising Flour or Cake Mix with 
an inappropriate granulation of Sodium Bicarbonate. Insist on Church & Dwight. You'll get the widest 
selection of grain sizes because Church & Dwight is the country’s largest supplier of Sodium Bicarbonate 
U.S.P. You'll also get unmatched technical service based on more than 100 years of experience in for- 


mulating Sodium Bicarbonate. Unusual grain size requirements given special attention. Try us and see. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y, 
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Sifter Motion Studied continue) 


and the square of the speed of rota- 
tion. The frequency of vibration of 
the sifter is always equal to the speed 
of the weights. 
Basic Concept 

Now that a basic concept of vibra- 
tions has been established, the tran- 
sient phenomena can be examined. 

Walking is an excellent case of 
superimposed vibrations. A walking 
sifter is one that is oscillating at both 
its natural circular frequency and also 
at the much faster exciting frequency 
at the same time. The natural circular 
frequency of a sifter with reeds 12 ft. 
long is 15.6 cycles min. The exciting 
frequency is usually 180 cycles min. 
A walking sifter with reeds 12 ft. long 
will swing at a free vibration of 15.6 
cycles min., and in addition, a forced 
vibration of 180 cycles min. will be 
superimposed. 

The throw diagrams for the two 
separate vibrations and the combined 
vibration are sketched in figure IV. 

The slow free vibration initially has 
a large amplitude, but damping even- 
tually cancels*the transient free vibra- 
tion, allowing the sifter to vibrate in 
a smooth circular orbit. The model 
demonstrates walking and damping 
very nicely. If the sifter is in good 
condition, walking will disappear rap- 
idly. A.sifter which walks occasionally 
is being affected by a random outside 
force, such as a shifting mill structure. 

A free swinging sifter has a ten- 
dency to oscillate wildly under start- 
ing conditions. The proper name for 
this starting phenomena is resonance. 

Resonance occurs when the fre- 
quency of the forced vibration equals 
the natural circular frequency. Ear- 
lier it was stated that the natural cir- 


Fig, 
FREE vi BRATION 
\UN DAMPED 


cular frequency of a sifter with reeds 
12 ft. long is about 15.6 cycles min. 
During the period when the mill is 
being brought up to speed, the weights 
will naturally rotate at 15.6 rpm. for 
a short period of time. The sifter will 
swing wildly on resonate during this 
time. 

The reason why the sifter swings 
wildly is quite simple. By pushing the 
model sifter, one can make it swing 
back and forth. If one continues to 
push the sifter in phase with the vi- 
bration and at the same frequency, 
the sifter will soon be swinging wildly. 
This actually happens at resonance, 
but the rotating weights do the push- 
ing. At speeds above and below the 
natural circular frequency, the sifter 
will oscillate smoothly. 

Figure V is a plot of amplitude of 
the sifter vibration versus the speed of 
rotation of the sifter weights. The or- 
dinate of the graph is the relative 
amplitude of the sifter vibration. The 
relative value is one at minimum 
speed. The abscissa is the relative 
speed. The value one is the resonance 
frequency. 

The three curves illustrate the ef- 
fect of damping upon the amplitude 
of the resonant vibration. It is noted 
that the amplitude of vibration, or the 
sifter throw, if you like—‘is” a func- 
tion of sifter speed. The throw de- 
creases with speed until the throw 
becomes zero at a very high speed. 
When there is no damping, the ampli- 
tude becomes infinitely large at res- 
onance. 

Slight damping decreases the ampli- 
tude, and a large damping reduces the 
resonance amplitude to a very small 
amount. In all cases, the amplitude of 


~ 
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vibration above resonant speed is less 
than the amplitude at speeds below 
resonance. 


During Starting 

One more interesting phenomena 
occurs during starting. It is almost 
impossible to observe, but must be 
considered in a study of sifter vibra- 
tions. 

Consider a rotating sifter. Let us 
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LARGE DAMPING 
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AMPLITUDE VS FREQUENCY 
NEAR RESONANCE 


fick viBRATIONS - 
AT FREQUENCIES 


freeze its motion and then observe 
what is happening by looking down at 
the top of the sifter. 

First draw a line connecting the 
center of rotation of the sifter with 
the center of the sifter. Then draw 
a line connecting the center of rota- 
tion of the sifter with the center of 
gravity of the sifter weight. It will be 
noted that an angle, denoted by the 
letter ¢, exists between the two lines. 
Figure VI shows this angle. 

The angle measures the amount the 
sifter vibration is out of phase with 
the weights. In effect, the damping 
action on the sifter causes the sifter 
to lag behind the weight. The phase 
angle is not constant but varies with 
sifter speed. The rate at which the 
phase angle varies is also a function 
of the degree of damping. Figure VII 
is a series of curves showing the phase 
shift. The abscissa again is the rela- 
tive speed as in Figure V. The ordinate 
is the phase angle. As it can be seen, 
the phase angle varies from 0° to 
180°. In the case of zero damping, the 
phase shift occurs instantly at res- 
onance frequency. 

The larger the damping, the flatter 
ower Boxes 
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Because we are proud of the customers who use MIKRO-PULVERIZERS... 


In the montage of names that form the background of 
this ad you will find just a sampling from our published 
list of prominent MIKRO-PRODUCT users in the 
process industries. They represent companies of all sizes 
... all equally prized. 


Each of these MIKRO-PULVERIZER owners oper- 


ates a unit with a distinct individuality . . . an internal 


MIKRO-Products 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
& Chatham Rd., Summit, N. J. 


mechanism adjusted to handle a particular job either in 
dry-grinding or wet milling. - 
If you want to know what a job-designed MIKRO- 
PULVERIZER has to offer you in the way of fine or 
ultra-fine grinding, precise particle size control, and 
economy of power and maintenance, write for 


Bulletin 51A. 


PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
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GRINDING CONVEYING COLLECTING 






































A Division of American-Marietta Company 


REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD IN SALES, SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES. 
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- YOU CAN MAKE EXACT 


Cross-sectior 


howing } 


terial is rejectec 


GRAINS DIFFER IN LENGTH 


CARTER DISCS SEPARATE 
BY LENGTH 


CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 


Many grains are almost identical in width or 
thickness and would be difficult to separate if it 
were not for differences in their length. Carter 
Discs contain hundreds of pockets that select or 
reject grain or seeds according to length . . . and 
assure exact separations. 


A series of Carter Discs is mounted on a horizon- 
tal shaft. The entire mass of grain comes in direct 
contact with these discs. 


SIMON-CARTER CO. 


673 19th Ave. N. E. ° Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


the curve. One thing that should be 


| noted is that the phase angle is 90 
| at resonance. By the way, the ampli- 


tude of vibration at a given speed is 
also a function of ¢. 


To Correct Resonance 

Resonance is corrected by utilizing 
a system of movable weights and 
springs. The sifter weights are held in 
such a position that there is no ex- 
citing force generated by the rotating 


Fi@ War 
VIBRATIONS - PHASE mwieT 
AT FREQUENCIES NEAR RES 


5 PREQUENCY 
weights until the weights are rotating 
at a speed much higher than the na- 
tural circular frequency of the sifter. 
The weights will then pop out and a 
shaking force is generated by the 
weights. 

This system works very nicely until 


| the springs fatigue, and then the 


weights pop out at speeds below the 
natural circular frequency. The sifter 
will then resonate. If a sifter which 
at one time could be started smoothly 
begins to resonate, the springs that 
control the weights should be re- 
placed. 

In closing, I would like to say that 
I have endeavored to present the re- 
sults of a cursory study of sifter oscil- 
lations. We have explored superim- 
posed frequencies, resonance, damp- 
ing and weight phase shifting. 


¥ Y 
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Breadmaking Discussed 
By Pioneer Section, 
AACC, in Wichita 


Bread-making methods were given 
considerable attention at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, in Wichita. The topic was 
given the formal title “New Bread- 
making Methods Employing the Prin- 
ciple of Vertical Mixing.” 

Lawrence F. Marnett, the C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City, titled his 
part of the program “Full-Flavor Pro- 
cess.” He discussed use of the process 
on Patterson plants, utilizing a large, 
vertical, high-speed mixer. This, he 
explained, works on the same principle 
as laboratory size mixers, but using 
bowls each of which holds several hun- 
dred pounds of dough. A sequence of 
bowls is charged with dough-making 
ingredients and placed successively 
under the mixer. A mechanical dump- 
er empties the bowls of finished dough 
into the dividing apparatus, he ex- 
plained. 

Mel Huber, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., discussed the “IBC Denver Pro- 
cess” and “TendrKurl Molding.” The 
dough-making process, he explained, 
uses a wet mixture during develop- 
ment of the doughs, eliminating use 
of softening agents. The bread which 
results has a better flavor and in- 
creased public demand, claimed Mr. 
Huber. 

The initial day of the two-day ses- 
sion was an informal gathering for 
members and their wives. The final 
day began with a short business ses- 
sion conducted by Eugene V. Holm, 
Victor Chemical Works, Kansas City. 
Mr. Holm announced the resignation 
of J. B. Morgenson, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Topeka, as_ secretary- 
treasurer. Wayne V. Parker, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita, was appointed to 
take over as secretary-treasurer for 
the remainder of Mr. Morgenson’s 
term. 

Dr. Luther Lyon, acting head of 
the chemistry department, Wichita 
University, in an informal discussion 
entitled “A Little History and a Little 
Atomic Energy,” reviewed historical 
development of atomic energy and 
described present goals in perfecting 
processes to utilize products of atomic 
fission. Dr. Lyon has accepted a posi- 
tion with the University of California 
and will be working in the field of 
atomic energy at Los Alamos, N.M. « 
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PROFESSIONAL 
VALUATIONS 











OF 








Flour Mills 

Feed Mills 

Grain Elevators 
Vegetable Oil Plants 
Corn Mills 





FOR 








Proper Insurance 
Coverage 

Proof of Loss 
Cost Distribution 
Property Records 
Property Control 


PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS, INC. 


4524 Excelsior Blvd. 
WA 6-653! 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 














Manhattan Meeting 


Superior Elevator Cups Districts | and 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, will meet jointly in 


DP-OK-CC-V Manhattan, Kansas, April 7 and 8. 
For Better Results—Longer Life Approximately 125 to 150 members 
More Capacity and their wives are expected to at- 


“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not a Sideline” tend. A program for the technical 
MOLINE meetings is in process of preparation 


K. |. WILLIS CORPORATION iuwois and will be announced, according to 


Telephone: Moline, 764-6783 Eugene P. Farrell, associate professor, 
Kansas State University. 

















Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 

of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 
entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 

of storage space in terminal elevators and 

twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 
most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


DAN N EN St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 


ADams 3-6162 GRand 1-6212 MArket 6616 


GRAIN & JOBBING DIVISION-DANWNEN MILLS, INC. 
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CLY. | MULTIWALL BAGS OUT-PERFORM 
CONVENTIONAL KRAFT 

IN THE 3 TOUGHEST TESTS 

IN PACKAGING TODAY! 


In Handling And In Transit! 


Multiwall and baler bags made of new CLUPAK 
extensible paper withstand the strain and impact 
that cause conventional bags to rip, split or tear. 
This increased toughness allows multiwall and 
baler bag users to increase package strength yet 
decrease the number of plys with resulting econo- 
mies. The next time you order, say CLUPAK before 
you say paper and see how it out-performs your 
present packaging material. 














Stack them high! Multiwalls and baler bags made 
of CLUPAK extensible paper hold greater loads, 
take greater strains, stack compactly and safely 
even with lower basis weight paper. The stretch 
and “give” built into CLUPAK extensible paper 
withstands punishment that often rips, splits and 
tears conventional kraft. Bags with the trademark 
CLUPAK warehouse faster—without “kid glove” 
treatment. 





- s s 

Filling Line! 

Here, where multiwalls get their first and often 
most rigorous test, particularly on high speed fill- 
ing and packaging equipment, CLUPAK extensible 
paper multiwalls are unexcelled ! Their high energy 
absorption reduces breakage, helps maintain unin- 
terrupted production schedules, cuts product waste 
and repackaging costs. Plan a trial shipment of 
multiwalls made of CLUPAK extensible paper! 





Prior to CLUPAK extensible paper, there were no controlled stand- 
ards of toughness in the paper industry. Clupak, Inc., is proud to 
have established these standards and permits the use of its trade- 
mark only on paper which meets these rigid toughness requirements. 


es Ask your salesman about this revolutionary new material... prove to yourself 


that multiwall bags made of CLUPAK extensible paper give you... 
CLU, PAK: GREATER STRENGTH WITH LOWER TOTAL BASIS WEIGHT 


« PAPER 








*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y.36, N.Y. 
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Plastic Grain Storage System Being Tested 


A new system which the manufac- 
turer claims “may revolutionize grain 
storage and help protect U.S. grain 
from radioactivity in time of nuclear 
war” is being field tested at the Rice- 
Powell grain elevators in the Lake 
Calumet area of Chicago. 

Developed by the Dunbar Kapple 
division of DK Manufacturing Co., 
Batavia, Ill., the system uses huge 
plastic sausages for flat storage, elimi- 
nating the need for costly structures. 
Dunbar Kapple’s pneumatic — grain 
handling machine, the Vac-U-Vator, 
blows the grain into Koroseal vinyl 
storage sausages, which have capaci- 
ties ranging from 5,000 to 50,000 bu. 


When filled, air flow into the same 
machine is reversed, and enough air 
is removed from the grain to create a 


AT THE LEFT can be seen the big plastic, sausage-like 
grain storage unit being tested at the Rice-Powell eleva- 
tors. At right the pneumatic grain handling machine is 
disconnected. The bag has been deflated by reversing air 


partial reducing the life- 
fostering oxygen for insects, molds 
other destructive elements. The 
vinyl storage sausages, developed by 
B. F. Goodrich, reportedly are im- 
pervious to weather changes and at- 
tacks by rodents. 


vacuum, 


and 


Storage of Bags 

The bags can be stored under- 
ground or above. The 25,000 bu. 
sausage under test at the Rice-Powell 
elevators is 100 ft. in length and cir- 
cumference and weighs 600 Ib. When 
filled with air at a water pressure of 
2 in., the added air gives it a weight 
of 15,000 Ib. This, it is claimed, pro- 
vides strength to withstand winds of 
great force. 

“The system should help American 
farmers by enabling them to store 


tive factors. 


Crop Quality Council, Representatives 
Of Milling, Research, Discuss Wheat 


ing, stated Donald G. Fletcher, execu- 
tive secretary of the council. 
Dr. Betty Sullivan, director of re- 


Wheat quality from the experimen- 
tal laboratory on through the various 
processes of growth, milling and bak- 
ing were covered by some 70 represen- 
tatives of various interested groups 
who met recently with the Crop Qual- 
ity Council in Minneapolis. 

Present were key people from agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the 
Upper Midwest, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and flour mill- 


30 


search, Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills, reviewed the 1960 quality of 
spring wheat, durum and winter 
wheat. 

Max Hager, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., was among those who spoke on 
increased winter wheat acreage in 
Montana and South Dakota. Sum- 
maries of baking results were pre- 


grain for an investment in 
facilities of about 5¢ bu., compared 
to current building costs of approxi- 
30¢  bu.,” Daniel F. 


storage 


mately states 
Rice. 

For storage above ground, the only 
preparation needed is smoothing of 
the earth or evening of it with a few 
inches of sand. Other systems of this 
type usually have required concrete 
bases and metal frameworks to support 
the plastic bags, adding substantially 
to the cost of storage. 

Only a limited number of the in- 
stallations are to be sold now to eleva- 
tor operators and farmers, with the 
understanding that no warranties will 
be given until field tests are satisfac- 
torily completed, officials said. « 


flow in the Vac-U-Vator, creating a partial vacuum and 
eliminating enough oxygen from the grain to reduce the 
life-fostering element for insects, molds and other destruc- 


sented by E. J. Stone, International 
Miiling Co.; R. E. McCormick, Bay 
State Milling Co.; W. L. Rainey, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., and 
Grant Astleford, Russell Miller-King 
Midas. Arlin B. Ward, the Pillsbury 
Co., reported on results of studies on 
the milling characteristics of potential 
new wheats. 


P. Norman Ness, International Mill- 
ing Co., and a director of the Crop 
Quality Council, stressed need for 
high quality wheat varieties by 
and processors of the 


pro- 
ducers wheat 


crop. « 
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ALMOST AS 


UNIFORM 


Nothing, no nothing as uniform as STERWIN’S 


uniformity 


in the maturing, bleaching and enrichment of flour. 


Team your milling skill with SrERWIN 
products and processes and you have 
COMPLETE control in every step of 
your flour treatment operation. STERWIN- 
treated flour has unprecedented uni- 
formity, so provides superior baking 
qualities . . . is a sure first step toward 
“look alike’? baked goods that just nat- 
urally sell better. So to turn out sack 
after sack of flour exactly as you want 
it ... as your customer ordered it... 
look to this “BIG 5” for COMPLETE, 
MODERN, UNIFORM flour treatment. 


1, HY-KURE*—World’s most uniform flour 
treatment. Starts with ClO2 in unique 
frozen form Blockette. Complete con- 
trol in preparation of ClO2 solution and 
gas, in metering to individual agitators. 


Eliminates old gas generator, dangers 
and difficulties of ClOz components, re- 
duces watching and resetting of meter 
controls. 


‘ 


é ERWIN CH NA — Constantly 
uniform in tooaiiens flour because it accu- 
rately, automatically meters even the 
most minute quantities of chlorine. Ef- 
fects economies through minimum main- 
tenance. Eliminates guesswork and pro- 
portioning. Precise metering to individ- 
ual agitators. Tested and proved in 
long-time successful mill operation. 


JER—Feed rate controlled 
by precise micrometer adjustment 
gives unprecedented uniformity in the 
feeding of dry powders, i.e., VextraM, 


TERWIN FEE 


, erate Che 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Ine. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1125 Merriam Bivd., Kansas City, Kansas 


Oxylite®, Bromate Mixtures, Malt, etc. 
Easy, accurate, trouble-free operation. 
Extreme uniformity of feeding reduces 
overage ordinarily required to take care 
of feed-rate variations. 

4. VextraM”—The original starch-base 
pre-mix enriches to government stand- 
ards easily, accurately, economically. 
Uniform, finer particle size of ingredi- 
ents and carriers provides more uniform 
flour enrichment. Largest selection of 
food enrichment agents in the field. Ash 
content reduced to a minimum. 

JXYLITE °—Double checked for power 
and performance in laboratory and mill. 
Uniformity of particle size, benzoyl 
peroxide content and bleaching action 
results in uniform flour whiteness. Faster 
color removal. The bleach used in every 
milling state of the Union, and in 
Canada. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR es NS, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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A Milling Technology Feature 


Part I: The Efficiency of Size Classification 


INTRODUCTION 

NDUSTRIAL procedures are in 
I constant development, which oc- 
casionally call for review or further 
development of their measuring meth- 
ods, especially of their data evaluation 
systems. The industries handling par- 
ticulate materials, especially powders, 
primarily concerned with the 
mode of measurement of particle 
size distribution, efficiency of size 
classification step and determination 
of the critical particle size at which 
size graders operate. 


are 


The problem of measuring particle 
size, or rather the particle size distri- 
bution of a powder, has been covered 
at length by many workers in the mill- 
ing industry and other fields and can 
be conveniently reviewed from the 
bibliography of Work et al (9). 

However, few of the offered particle 
size measuring methods are applicable 
to a large quantity of samples which 
necessary 
effective research, development and 
process control purposes. Moreover, 
discrepancies exist in the interpreta- 
tions of particle size as measured by 
different methods, mainly by virtue of 
methodology differences and differ- 
ences of expression of the size value 
such as maximum linear measurement, 
mean diameter, Stokes effective diame- 
ter or the various equivalent sizes. 
Under such circumstances, a skilled 
investigator approaches with caution 
a critical comparison of size data of 
two different methods unless a corre- 
lation between the two methods has 
been established for the materials. 


In the art of handling 
powders gave attention to the 
problems of “classification efficiency” 
and “critical particle size.” The recent 
development of size classifiers, espe- 
cially air classifiers, made necessary 
the review and further development 
of these two problems. Certain size 
classification results (5) in terms of 
compositional product characteristics 
indicated that different classifiers oper- 
ate with different efficiency at about 
the same critical particle size. Such 
observations called attention to the 
efficiency of the classifier in terms of 
particle size. It became obvious that 
delicate comparison of different classi- 


would be 


past, the 


less 
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to analyze for , 


By REZSOE GRACZA 


fiers using the term of classification 
efficiency needs to be done at constant 
critical particle size with other varia- 
bles also being kept constant. 

While a general agreement seems to 
prevail about the ideal definition of 
the critical particle size, i.e., the par- 
ticle size of the feed stock, below 
which size the particles of the feed 
stock will be collected in the fine frac- 
tion and above which size the particles 
will be collected in the coarse frac- 
tion, for its more specific definition 
and determination, more approaches 
of academic and practical character 
may be proposed. Since proposals for 
the determination of critical particle 
size may involve the efficiency of 
classification, it appeared natural to 
review first the suggested classification 
efficiency measures, and_ thereafter 
discuss the critical particle size of a 
size classification procedure. 


Classification Efficiency 
Concepts in Literature 

In contrast to the bulk of ma- 
terial available in the literature on 
size measuring methods, there is little 
published information on the deter- 
mination of efficiency of classification. 
Catlin (2) offers the following defini- 
tion of classifier efficiency: “Efficiency 


of any selective apparatus such as an 
air separator is naturally the ratio 
existing between the amount of fin- 
ished material recovered and _ the 
amount introduced into the machine 
in a given interval of time.” This defi- 
nition has a sound basis for interpre- 
tation, but at a chosen particle size it 
involves two figures when the recov- 
ery of the “finished material” is con- 
sidered. Catlin is interested only in 
the fine material; however, air classi- 
fications also involve the coarse frac- 
tion. There must, therefore, be one 
figure for the recovery of the fine 
fraction and another for the recovery 
of the coarse fraction, as suggested 
by the Tyler Co. (8). 

Since Catlin’s definition is centered 
around recovery of fine products avail- 
able in the feed, it could rather be 
called “the efficiency of fine 
ery,” or if the coarse material is con- 
sidered, “the efficiency of coarse re- 
covery.” 

To eliminate the two figures from 
the Catlin efficiency concept, Brown 
et al (1) suggested the product of the 
fine recovery and coarse recovery fig- 
ures to define efficiency of classifica- 
tion. The two recovery figures have 
sound interpretation in terms of de- 
into the fine 


recov- 


sired material classified 


Particle size classification is a prime topic in the 
flour milling industry, even while some areas of 
its development still undergo improvement. In this, 
the first of a two-part article, Mr. Gracza takes up 
the various systems of determining performance. 
Known principles and methods of determining the 
performance of size classification were reviewed 
by way of preparation. Selected principles such as 
the Catlin recovery, Newton efficiency, average or 
over-all efficiency and sharpness concepts were 
compared using a model system, which illustrates 
efficiency values as function of particle size of a 
single size classification step. It is concluded that 
different efficiency concepts may be useful accord- 
ing to different practical requirements. Mr. Gracza 





Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Hl. wo 17, copies For POSTING ON REQUEST) 


“WHEN THEY SAW THIS AFTER SUPPER THEY 
WONDERED WHERE THEY’'D WORK AFTER BREAKFAST" 


AN KEEP FIRE OUT OF OUR PLANT ee =e 


let 
. 


I Be of: 


5 are eS er tS 
@ by reporting “ae and denous signs . 
choked elevator legs ... unusual odors... hind 
bearings... hot grain @ by keeping the place 
clean @ by caring for extinguishers @ by us- 
ing protected portable lights @ by not smoking 


where prohibited @ by remembering what to 
do —in case 


Fire can be kept out but 
can't always be put out 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. wo 17, copies For POSTING ON REQUEST) 
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or coarse fractions out of the feed 
Wee AYZTV \ stock. From the point of view of such 

FACTS interpretation, the product of these 
figures yields an arbitrary value, how- 
ever, without becoming necessarily 
ww: : useless for practical purposes. 

_ Newton and Newton (7) say that 
“classifier efficiency is defined as 
the ratio of the weight of classified 
material in either product to the 
weight of classifiable material in the 
feed and is usually expressed in per- 
cent.” With this definition, and by the 
derivation of their formulas, the 
double figure of Catlin’s definition was 
eliminated. This was done, however, 
at the expense of assuming an imag- 
inary feed, part of which is their “un- 
Every baker classified feed.” Their imaginary feed 

turns out to be different from the 
wants actual feed. 


uniform flour... Screening Analysis 


And Evaluation 

Kohn (6) presented graphs of 
screening analysis. He evaluates screen 
performance by “the length of range 

DELIVERS IT! which is the size range of imperfect 
separation” and by “the length of line 

got which measures the quantity of un- 
graded material.” With the size range 
of imperfect separation, he introduced 
some qualitative concept of the under- 
size in the coarse fraction and poten- 
tially that of the oversize in the fine 
fraction. His length of line, propor- 
tional to the quantity of ungraded ma- 
terial, is a graphic version of the Cat- 
lin recovery concept. 

Theoretically, efficiency figures 
should, and often do, compare actual 
yields or conditions to ideal yields or 
conditions in percentages. Following 
this concept, the perfect classification 
at an arbitrary particle size, as men- 

General Offices: Denver, Colorado tioned before, would produce a fine 
fraction which has no larger particles 
than the arbitrary size and a coarse 
fraction which has no smaller particles 
FRANK H. BLopcETrT, INC. than the arbitrary size. This ideal case 
cannot be met in the practice, and it 

ISINCE 1846) is known that the fine fraction will 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN ' have a certain amount of particles 


Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour larger than the arbitrary size, which 
may be called “oversize.” The coarse 
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Our flours for continu- 

ous-mix bread making 

have proved outstand- 
ing 
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fraction will have a certain amount 
of particles smaller than the arbitrary 
size. These may be called “undersize.” 
Thus, the definable factors contribu- 
ting to the imperfection of a separa- 
tion step, at any arbitrary particle size, 
are the over-size material left in the 
fine fraction and the undersize ma- 
terial left in the coarse fraction. De- 
ducting the sum of these factors, ex- 
pressed as percent of feed material 
from the 100% feed material, a fig- 
ure is obtained which shows what per- 
cent of the feed material became ef- 
ficiently classified, i.e., sorted properly 
into the coarse and fine fractions. 
Defined as a ratio as other workers 
have, one might say: Classification ef- 
ficiency at an arbitrary particle size 
is the ratio of weight of properly 
classified material in both products to 
the weight of classifiable material 
(which is here the total feed) expressed 
in percent of the feed material. The 
use of such index was suggested by 
the Tyler Co. (8) and was called 
“average” or “over-all efficiency.” 
Catlin and the Newtons evaluated 
performance of size grading in air 
classifiers using sieve analysis, such as 
may be done with standard Tyler 
screens in the Rotap apparatus. If 
one wishes to express performance or 


GLOSSARY OF 
SYMBOLS* 


Arbitrary particle 
size 
Percent finer value 
of the particle size 
distribution curve 
of the parent stock 
at x arbitrary par- 
ticle size. 
Percent tirsr value 
of the particle size 
distribution curve 
of the coarse frac- 
tion at x arbitrary 
particle size. 
Percent finer value 
of the particle size 
distribution curve 
of the fine fraction 
at x arbitrary par- 
ticle size. 
Yield of fine frac- 
tion expressed as 
proportion to the 
parent stock. 
Yield of coarse 
( ] -Z ) fraction expressed 
as proportion to 
the parent stock. 
"Subscripts p, ¢ and f are referring 
2 = of parent, coarse and fine 
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ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


NEw ImpacTAPE 
DRASTICALLY REDUCES SEWN-END BAG FAILURE 
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Pioneer in the development of Clupak* extensible paper, West 
Virginia now leads the way to a far stronger, tighter, money- 
saving sewn multiwall through “ImpacTape.” 


ImpacTape is a revolutionary new type of sewn tape closure** 
that adds four layers of tape to the sewn end instead of the 
conventional two. This provides 49°; greater toughness than 
standard sewn 70-lb. tape closures plus a new “‘cushioning” 
against impact shock. 


PROOF from actual field trial 
A leading cement company had an unusually high sewn 
valve breakage rate of 1°). They packed a trial ship- 
ment of bags, using West Virginia’s new ImpacTape. 
Average breakage rate went down to .3°;,—a reduction 
of 70°7. Dollar savings from reduced breakage will far 
exceed the small upcharge for the new closure. 


PROOF from new testing technique 
The development of ImpacTape was hastened by West 
Virginia’s successful adoption of the Impact Resistance 
Tester to measure sewn end toughness under conditions 
of sudden shock. It represents the only sewn closure test 
devised thus far which bears a predictable correlation 
to drop tests and actual field performance. 


Studies indicate that 70° of sewn bag breakage ordinarily is 
at the sewn closure, even on Clupak paper bags, because the 
sewn closure is the weakest point in the bag. Often this break- 
age was incorrectly blamed on the paper. Now stronger Impac- 
Tape opens the door to profits from the greater toughness and 
possible basis weight reductions which Clupak paper is deliver- 
ing to thousands of users. This is realistic research achievement 
—aimed straight at reducing your total packaging costs. 


For a brochure giving detailed information, write and tell us 
whether you use sewn open mouth or sewn valve bags. Multi- 
wall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. . 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for « sible paper manufactured 


under its authority and sa 


**# Patent Per 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 





Data of a Hypothetical Sample Pair of Coarse (60%) and Fine (40%) Fractious and Those 
of Their Reconstructed Parent (100%) Used for Example in the Text 


xO x] 
Particle size: x: 0 2 
% finer than 
Xi SIZE: yx 
% in the Axi 
size range: Ay, 
Adjusted % in Ax; 
size range 
(I-z) Ay. 


Coarse 
Fraction 


% finer than 

Xi size yr 

% in Ax; size 
range: Ayr 
Adjusted % in Ax; 
size range: z Ays 

% in Ax; size range: 
Ayp=(1-z) 

Aye +2Ayr 


Fine 
Fraction 


Parent 


% finer than x; 


Reconstructed 


size: Yp 


rather an efficiency measure of a size 
classification step at a particle size 
smaller than the smallest sieve open- 
ing available, one must resort to the 
particle size distribution curves of the 
coarse and fine fractions as measured 
by a chosen method different from 
screening analysis. 

For the purposes of discussion to 
follow, it is assumed that the size 
distribution curves of the feed stock, 
coarse and fine fractions of a size 
classification step, are available as 
measured by any method including 
screening analysis, and that the inter- 
pretation of the term “size” is limited 
to the definition established by the 
chosen method. 

While it is recognized that the ideal 
expression of the efficiency of a single 
classification step requires a_ single 
parameter, the study of efficiencies in 
this article followed the historical 
route, which adopted the investigation 
of efficiency of a single operation step 
by presenting it as a function of the 
particle size (3). 


Study of Four Selected 
Efficiency Concepts 


To demonstrate the character of 
the different efficiency curves, an “ar- 
bitrary sample pair” of separation per- 
formance is chosen in which the 
coarse and the fine distribution curves 
are plotted, so that no material occurs 
in the coarse fraction under a definite 
particle size, 3.5 microns, and no ma- 
terial occurs in the fine fraction over 
another, larger definite particle size, 
13 microns. The table (top of page) pre- 
sents the data of such arbitrary coarse 
and fine fractions which are plotted in 
Figure 1. 

To avoid 


confusion in an actual 


35 


x2 x3 x4 x5 
4 7 10 13 


38.0 


sample pair caused by inaccuracies of 
particle size determination method, 
sampling procedure, determination of 
the percentage of coarse and _ fine 
fractions, possible size reduction in 
classification procedure and other 
problems, the concept of “reconstruct- 
ed parent” is introduced to this anal- 
ysis to replace the feed stock. The 
necessity of this is obvious when it is 
considered that, from the particle size 
distribution curves of fine and coarse 
fractions and their amounts, a recon- 
structed distribution curve of a feed 
stock can be calculated. The distribu- 
tion curve of the calculated feed stock 
and that of the measured feed stock 
in an ideal case should be identical, 
but in practice, due to the sources of 
error mentioned, they differ slightly. 
Four formulas are disclosed in the lit- 
erature for obtaining from two known 
distribution curves, the third or miss- 


ing one, or for calculation of the per- 


FIG. 1 


Shee Tea Ste 


904 +405 5 100 -s)+90% 


CUMULATIVE distribution curves 
of a hypothetical sample pair of 
coarse and fine fractions and that 
of their reconstructed parent stock. 


57.0 


x6 x7 xg 
16 20 25 


91.0 


5.4 


100.0 


centage of fines from the three distri- 
bution curves (4). 

In the subject case, amount of the 
fine fraction was assumed to be 40%. 
The distribution curve of the recon- 
structed parent was obtained by addi- 
tion of the respective percent in range 
figures of the coarse and fine frac- 
tions multiplied by the fractional yield 
of each, 0.6 and 0.4, respectively, and 
summing the values resulting in the 
percent in range figures of the re- 
constructed parent stock; further 
cumulative addition yielded the per- 
cent finer than size (See table 
above.) 


data. 


Having established a point of de- 
parture, four efficiency methods will 
be analyzed separately and an example 
presented for computation. 

Catlin’s Efficiency: With the data 
of the table (top of page) at the 10 
micron arbitrary particle size in 100 
lb. of reconstituted parent stock, 
61.2% is under the 10 micron size 
and so 61.2 Ib. are available to be 
classified into the fine fraction. From 
this amount, 96.0 x 0.40 or 38.4 Ib. 
arrived in the fine fraction; and 
38.4/61.2=0.627, or 62.7% of the 
fine stock available in the parent un- 
der the 
covered by classification in the fine 
fraction. In 100 lb. of reconstructed 
feed 100—61.2 or 38.8 Ib. 
the 10 micron size and available for 
being classified into the coarse frac- 
tion. 

From this amount (100.0—38.0) x 
0.60 or 37.2 lb. arrived into the coarse 
fraction; i.e., 37.2/38.8=0.959 or 
95.9% of the coarse material avail- 


10 micron size has been re- 


are over 
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COUNTER-CURRENT nes pe sa ik apn. 


placing frames of a special design 


SUCTION SUPERFILTER which regulate the radial shaking of 


the sleeves into the filter tube. 


The opening of the outside air-inlet 
valve is effected by a simple pneu- 
matic control system. 





The internal air circulation has been 
modified with res pect to the con- 
ventional suction filter in order to 
avoid useless deviations that would 
increase the loss of pressure and to 
favor the fall of dust towards the 
hopper. 








The MSA superfilter, when fitted in 
a pneumatic plant, does not require 
the use of a second centrifugal fan. 


The irrelevant loss of pressure, the 
reduction to a minimum of air devia- 
tions and the efficient cleaning of 
the filtering surface are the deter- 
mining factors in the increased yield 
of the fan. 








The total power consumption of a 
superfilter serving the pneumatic 
plant of one of our 50-ton flour mills, 


does not exceed 0.8 H.P. 


Cro:s-section of a suction filter Cross-section of a suction filte 


uring the cleaning phase sleeve during filtratio 


Dust-laden air in- 
let 


Filter casing 


. Dust collecting 
hopper 


; Compartment 

. Filter tube 

. Inspection doors 
. Main air valve 

. Cleaning air valve 
. Pneumatic valve 


. Air outlet 








. Air compressor 
with timer 


. Co'lecting auger 





. Discharge air seal 


| 
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one 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 





Milled for Quality Bakers 





The Hunter Milling Co. 
Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 
Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











RED WING FLOUR 
Milled in Minnesota for 
Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
Red Wing, Minn. 











For Mills, We Recommend 


TALISMANIC 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 
WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 
JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co, 


CINCINNATI, O 








able above the 10 micron size in the 
reconstructed parent stock has been 
recovered by classification in the 
coarse fraction. 

Using the mathematical symbols as 
set forth in the glossary of symbols, 
the fine recovery index of Catlin at 
an arbitrary particle size may be ex- 
pressed as follows: 


Efficiency of fine recovery 
yr 
z— 100...() 
yr 


Applying the same definition for 
indexing efficiency of recovering the 
coarse material in the coarse fraction: 


Efficiency of coarse recovery 
(1-z) (100-y.) 
We 6.4. 
(100-y,) 


Fig. 2 presents the Catlin recovery 


indices as functions of the particle 


FIG. 2 


oe oe 


EFFICIENCY of fine recovery 
(suggested by Catlin) and efficiency 
of coarse recovery (suggested by 
the W. S. Tyler Co.) curves of a 
hypothetical air classification step 
as a function of particle size. 


size. These curves were generated by 
equations | and 2. 


Newtons’ Efficiency: The efficiency 
values as suggested by the Newtons 
were computed by the formula dis- 
closed in their article (7). Fig. 3 pre- 
sents the Newton efficiency index as 
a function of particle size when ap- 
plied to our example. Using the mathe- 
matical symbols of the appendix, 
Newtons’ efficiency may be expressed 
as follows: 


Newtons’ Efficiency 


Y¥p yf Yp Ye 
a 


(ames © ame 


—) -——) 
100 100 100 «100 
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100 100 100 


we...) 


Average Efficiency: The efficiency 
of classification at the arbitrary 10 


mee ie Fs 


NEWTONS EFFICIENCY, % 
190 itnan 


— me 


EFFICIENCY curve of a_ hypo- 
thetical air classification step as a 
function of particle size (suggested 
by the Newtons). 


micron particle size may be computed 
as follows: 

In the coarse fraction 38.0% of the 
particles are under the 10 micron size 
and 38.0 x 0.60, or 22.8 Ib. of the 
100 Ib. available feed stock arrived 
improperly into the coarse fraction as 
undersize. In the fine fraction 100.0— 
96.0, or 4.0% of the particles are 
larger than 10 micron size and 4.0 x 
0.40, or 1.6 Ib. of the 100 Ib. parent 
stock arrived improperly into the fine 
fraction as oversize. Altogether, 22.8 

1.6 = 24.4 lb. of the 100 Ib. re- 
constructed parent stock arrived into 
the wrong fractions and 100 — 24.4 

75.6 lb. or 75.6% of the particles 
arrived into their proper fractions; 
i.e., 75.6% is the efficiency of classi- 
fication at 10 micron arbitrary particle 
size. 

Fig. 4 presents the average ef- 
ficiency index as a function of particle 
size when applied to our example. Us- 
ing the mathematical symbols of the 
appendix, this efficiency index may be 
expressed as follows: 

Average Efficiency = 

(1-z) (100-y.) + zyr... (4) 

Sharpness: While the former defini- 
tions yield performance indices which 
are dependent on the yields of the 
fine and coarse fractions, it is possible 


FIG. 4 


AVERAGE or over-all efficiency 
curve of a hypothetical air classifi- 
cation step as plotted against parti- 
cle size (suggested by the W. S. 
Tyler Co.). 
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THIS IS PFIZER BI-CAP 


THE ORIGINAL ENRICH- 
MENT CONCENTRATE. 


MILLERS HAVE USED IT 
WITH COMPLETE CONFI- 
DENCE AND SATISFAC- 
TION FOR MANY YEARS. 


TODAY, THIS TRADI- 
TIONALLY FINE PRODUCT 
—NOW IMPROVED AND 
BETTER-THAN-EVER— 
CONTINUES TO WIN 
NEW ACCEPTANCE. 


Here are five reasons why many processors think first of Pfizer BI-CAP when they think of flour enrichment concentrates: 
1. EVEN DISPERSION—The uniform-size particles flow readily and smoothly. 2. EXCELLENT STABILITY—All forms of BI-CAP 
are made with thiamine mononitrate for better Vitamin B, stability. 3. TWO STRENGTHS —Single and double strength are available, 
for feeding to either a fast or slow flour stream. 4. UNIFORM BULK—BI-CAP is milled to minimum variation. 5. LIGHT COLOR— 
BI-CAP is formulated with a new type of riboflavin which gives it a lighter color and overcomes unsightly riboflavin agglomeration. 
w The BI-CAP line includes: BI-CAP Flour Enrichment Mixtures —types AM (single Science for the world’s well-being 
strength) and CM (double strength), BI-CAP Bolted Cornmeal Enrichment, BI-CAP Quality Ingredients 

Whole Cornmeal Enrichment, BI-CAP Degerminated Cornmeal Enrichment, and BI-CAP pry spacing Gz> 
Rice Enrichment. Write for full information about all Pfizer enrichment concentrates. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; Montreal, Canada 
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to conceive of an arbitrary measure 
of efficiency, which is not dependent 
on the percentage yields of the fine 
and coarse fraction. Such an index 
may be defined at an arbitrary particle 
size using the mathematical symbols 
of the glossary as follows: 
Sharpness oo &) 

i.e., the difference between the or- 
dinates of the percent finer curves of 
the fine and coarse fractions. Fig. 5 
presents the sharpness values as a 
function of particle size. 

This term has a practical advantage 
not provided by the former indices, 
since information can be derived from 
the particle curves about the 
classification step without the yield 
percentage of the fractions. In this 
case, the classifier is judged only on 
the qualitative factors of the fractions 
such as their size distribution. This 
term merely provides some approxi- 
mating information about the per- 
formance of the classifier. 


yery 


size 


SHARPNESS of a hypothetical air 
classification step as plotted against 
particle size. 


DISCUSSION 

The general acceptance of an aca- 
demically proper efficiency measure 
based on particle size distribution of 
a size Classification step (not excluding 
sieving operation) could serve the re- 
lated industries by establishing or pro- 
moting communication in the field. 





The Improved 


Your best ounce of protection against 


RITATING DUS 


HERE’S WHY: 


©® Workers wear it. Lightweight (just 1 ounce), snug, comfortable and 


easy-to-breathe through, 
workers actually welcome. 


Flex-A-Foam 


is the one respirator your 


© It’s super-efficient. Flex-A-Foam’s pure latex filter protects against 
nuisance dust particles 100 times smaller than the eye can see! 


© It’s simple. Only four sturdy, long-wearing parts — all interlocking 


— all unconditionally guaranteed. 


© And — it’s economical. Low first cost — less than any other quality 
respirator on the market. Low upkeep — washable filter outlasts 
throw-away type by more than 100 to 1! 


Dust Protection Your Workers Will Welcome and Wear 


Sample 


S145 ios 


price only 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. 


Westlake, Ohio 


However, the acceptance of such ideal 
index is hampered by various consid- 
erations such as: 


(a) Many of the industrial procedures 
applying size classification do not 
use the classification efficiency in- 
dex based on particle size as a 
primary parameter for judging 
procedures or machinery since 
slight changes of such index in 
most cases do not significantly in- 
fluence the product. 


(b) Few of the up-to-date particle 
size measuring devices can provide 
measurements with satisfactory 
precision to differentiate signifi- 
cantly between different perform- 
ances. 


It is very tedious and costly today 
to maintain at constant level the 
numerous other parameters in 
comparative testing procedures, 
which affect the efficiency meas- 
ures based on the particle size 
distribution of the stocks in a size 
classification procedure. 


Considering these difficulties, it ap- 
pears natural that specific sectors of 
the field develop and maintain their 
own concepts and expressions best 
suited to their own specific practical 
problems. 

After the review of the art, up until 
the mentioned difficulties exist, it Is 
recommended that preferred efficiency 
concepts and/or methods be used 
which are selected according to spe- 
cific interest of different practical re- 
quirements. « 


In Part Il of his article on studies 
of size classification indices, to 
be published in a forthcoming 
issue, Mr. Gracza will discuss 
“The Critical Particle Size.”’ 


v v 
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FLOUR MILLS RECOVER 


EXTRA PROFITS 
with an IPI RECOVERY SYSTEM 


Recover Valuable il neiiet Solids 


An IPI Recovery System provides a practical—and profit- 
able—method of recovering wheat-wash water solids. These 
solids are a marketable feed supplement, with a protein 
and fat content comparable to mill-run or mill-feed. 
Operational tests prove that in eight days—or less—mills 
recover the equivalent weight of one hour’s grind (a 
minimum of 42%). 


Eliminates Sewage Problems 


Removing solids from the washer water drastically reduces 
the cost of sewage disposal. When an optional second stage 
(water recovery) is added, total sewage volume is generally 
reduced by as much as 90% or more. 


Eliminates Water Problems 


The use of the optional second stage of an IPI Recovery 
System enables mills to recover wheat wash water for re-use 
—and results in saving up to 90% of city water volume. 


Your mill can recover extra profits—and solve sewage and 
water problems —too. You may have any additional 
information you wish, without obligation. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER p 


: IPI. Industrial Processes, Inc. 


Usman, paocts® . 621 S.W. Morrison, Portland 4, Oregon 


ss 
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ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 
Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3262 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“REDI-WHEAT®” is the name for a new wheat food product introduced 
by the Kansas Wheat Commission, and Mrs. Wilmer F. Ford, Hutchin- 
son, receives credit for naming it. As winner of the contest to name the 
new product, Mrs. Ford is being presented a check for $50. Making 
the presentation is W. W. Graber, administrator for the commission. 
Introduction of the wheat food product is part of a domestic marketing 
project of Great Plains Wheat, Inc. Mrs. Ford’s entry was one of 1,322 
from all parts of the U.S., and it was postmarked two days earlier than 
two identical entries from Colorado contestants, two from Ohio, and one 
from Michigan. Redi-Wheat will be test marketed in Wichita. 


21 W. 10TH ST 














All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Nominations Open 
For AOAC Award 


Nominations are being accepted for 
the 5th AOAC Harvey W. Wiley 
Award, a $500 grant to the scientist— 
or group of scientists — making the 
most outstanding contributions to de- 
velopment of analytical methods. An- 
nouncement of the opening of nom- 
inations was made by Dr. C. O. Wil- 
lits, president, Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. 

The award is for work in fields of 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, feeds, ferti- 
lizers and pesticides, or for use in 
general analytical chemistry. 


Use DRAVER MICRO-MASTER Feeders 


To get on-the-head control of their blends, modern flour mills 


install Draver Micro-Master Feeders—with these positive 


control features: 


Jonas Carol, of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, won the 1960 
award for his outstanding contribu- 


Feed rate settings are adjustable to 1/10 of 1%. : ‘ > ‘ : 
: tions in advancing the frontiers of the 


High accuracy is maintained over entire, wide feeding range. 

Any setting can be exactly duplicated again and again. 
Many existing Draver systems are also being converted to 
Micro- Master for the reasons—consistent, high 
accuracy and reduced formula change-over time—achieved at 


drive same 


low cost. Remote controls are available. Ask for Catalog 806. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
| New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
SALES AND SERVICE San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


analytical methodology of drugs. 
Nominations must be submitted to 
the secretary of the association by 
April 1. Nominees need not be mem- 
bers of the association. Further in- 
formation about the award may be 
obtained from the secretary, William 
Horwitz, Box 540, Benjamin Franklin 
Station, Washington 4, D.C. « 
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W hat should a baker 


expect from his 
flour supplier? 


HREE THINGS: experience, integrity, ability. Your 
flour supplier should have all three. How does 
Russell-Miller measure up? 

Few flour millers have more years of experience than 
Russell-Miller. For more than three-quarters of a 
century Russell-Miller has specialized in the milling of 
fine flour. These years have involved us in every problem 
and accomplishment in the baking industry. 

And not only does Russell-Miller have this greater 
experience in flour production, the men who call on you 
have a record of experience unmatched by any other 
milling company. The average length of service of our 
sales representatives is /8 years. These men have dedi- 
cated their entire lives to the flour business. 

Integrity? This is the most important quality. It is 
integrity that leads a company to serve you honestly 
and energetically. It is the kind of quality that prompts 
bakers to rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake 
experimentally to set standards for their line. 

It is the kind of moral responsibility that prompts 
Russell-Miller to maintain stringent quality control, to 
make sure that an inferior product never leaves our mills. 

It is the kind of moral responsibility that prompts us 


to support major crop improvement associations—in 


an effort to make sure the best possible wheat is being 
grown for your flour. 

And what about ability? This is the factor that makes 
it possible for an experienced and morally responsible 
miller to really do something constructive to help bakers. 

Russell-Miller Aas the capacity to make effective con- 
tributions to baking. We are one of the world’s largest 
milling companies, with elevators and mills strategically 
located in the best wheat areas. We have available to 
us one of the world’s greatest storage capacities; we 
have ready-at-hand at all times just the right wheats 
you need for your flours. 

Russell-Miller has the resources to maintain the very 
latest milling machinery and methods, to assure you 
just the right flour. And these resources enable us to 
send specialists every year into the heart of the wheat 
growing areas In advance of the harvest to collect wheat 
samples which are experimentally milled. Result? We 
know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

What should a baker expect from his flour supplier? 
Experience, integrity, ability. The next time you order 
flour, check off these qualitiesin your mind. Then ask your- 


self if your flour supplier measures up to Russell-Miller. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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fy SBCATAN 
Merida Maya, Ruins 


There’s an Industrial Revolution Brewing. 


7 
= Valladglia 


| ae U.S. Wheat Growers and Flour Millers Can 
Help It Develop a Better Way of life... 


95. Pedro Sula 
, de Yajo* AS 
L ¢ pvuR 


HIPMENTS of wheat from the 
U.S. to Central and South Ameri- 
ca are not large when viewed in per- LIBEFIZR 
spective to total wheat exports. This ge las Ca 
is not to imply, however, that wheat anal 
shipments to Central and South 
America are unimportant. Quite the 
contrary, because our performance 
with respect to wheat deliveries may 
have an important bearing on our 
trade relationships with these coun- 
tries for years to come. 


tiag0:Gult of 
\ ‘Panama 


That point should be emphasized as 
we compare wheat shipments to South a: 
and Central America with much larger é 
shipments going toward Europe and 


=. Dabeiba 
‘\ 


Meck 


Asia. importing countries. Trade _ history 
shows that they were importers of 
high quality flour. To the extent that 
local mills will want to duplicate the 


For some time these Latin Ameri- 
can countries were regarded as flour 
importing countries rather than wheat 


quality of flour which had been im- 
ported, it will be necessary for them 
to place special emphasis on quality 
wheat for local milling. This was em- 
phasized in each of the countries we 


Latin America, cradle of many hopes and plans, is breaking at the 
seams with grandiose ideas of expansion. U.S. wheat growers and 
flour millers can be participants, if they so choose. The accom- 
panying report is based on a tour of Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Colombia and Peru. Participants were Walter Abraham- 
son, Minot, N. D., manager, Farmers Union Elevator; Arthur Knorr, visited. Local bakers were constantly 
Sawyer, N.D., member, North Dakota Wheat Commission, and stressing the need for high quality 
George Wilkens, executive vice president, Minneapolis Grain flour. In some countries it is not al- 


Exchange. It was sponsored by the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and Great Plains Wheat, Inc., of 
which the North Dakota Wheat Commission is a member. Because 
the report is based upon information gathered in a very short space 
of time, members of the team suggested it be described as their 
impressions. They feel it must be evaluated against reports sub- 
mitted by hundreds of other technicians working in these countries. 
Based upon their contacts with wheat importers, flour millers, 
government officials and others, however, they believe the 
comments to be an accurate and factual report on conditions as 
found in the countries visited. 


ways possible for local millers to pro- 
duce the kind of high quality products 
the local baker demands. The local 
government, in an attempt to assist 
their home growers of wheat, require 
their mills to grind fixed proportions 
of domestic wheat with imported 
wheat. Most wheats grown in Central 
and South America are of soft types 
which do not yield a strong flour, 
hence it is difficult for the local miller 
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BLACK &W/HIT 


a 


of increasing capacity 
and cutting costs with proved 


Robinson equipment and know-how 


nS MILL ‘B’ 


en |) 


Take a good look at the two mill | t | vn above otl mills produc he same 
output but Mill ‘B’ costs less than ha | the other! Why > Because Mill ‘B’ 


¢ 
has moder 
high capacity Robinson equipment w 1 gives the 


same output from fewer machines 
in less space and with reduced overall pital costs. The saving does not end there! 


With fewer but more efficient are turther savings on 


iS? 


maintenance, power and depreciati 


Plant and capital cost breakdown Screenroom omitted 


ST ESSE BUILDING 
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8.704 $330.550 











SAVINGS: Capital cost $344,575. Space 18,200 sq. ft. Machines 31 
These estimates are based on European construction costs 


Robinsons have plenty more concrete facts a vell as qualified) me 


know-how to save you capital and productiot 
modernizing, expanding or planning 


a service tailored to your requirements 


Ropingscn mill-sense makes business sense 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED @ ROCHDALE @ ENGLAND 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over . . . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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Latin American Lesson (continuea) 


many times to meet quality specifica- 
tions desired by local bakers. 

Let’s discuss sales of U.S. wheat 
as flour versus sale in the form of 
wheat: It is a well established fact 
that Central and South American 
countries are striving to industrialize 
in every way possible. The trend 
toward milling domestically rather 
than importing flour is no exception. 
Only now, some of these Central and 
South American countries are shifting 
to domestic milling, while in other 
countries the practice is well estab- 
lished. In all fairness, it should be 
pointed out this involves risks to the 
U.S. wheat grower insofar as markets 
are concerned. 

In Guatemala, for example, two 
modern mills have been organized. 
One is currently in operation, and the 
other hopes to be in operation some- 
time this month or in February. These 
two mills anticipate they will buy 
high quality U.S. winter and spring 
wheat for milling purposes. 

However, they point out our prices 
must be competitive if they are to use 
U.S. wheat. If at a later date our 
prices for wheat are not competitive, 
U.S. wheat growers will have lost the 

















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 
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First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled — 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner. . . permits 
high soeeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


saves belting. 





(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance... 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “slopping.” 


_ Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 
CUPS 


market represented earlier by flour 
exports to Guatemala. Perhaps of 
even more concern to the U.S. wheat 
grower is development of a situation 
such as we find in Peru. It is our 
understanding that the country once 
imported U.S. flour. However, in re- 
cent years a law was passed in that 
country requiring the import of bran 
and middlings in an amount equaling 
25% of the flour imports. With a 
limited livestock industry and a lim- 
ited market for these feed ingredients 
this local law has effectively stopped 
importation of flour. 

Peru has a limited number of flour 
mills. Since no longer required to meet 
the test of high quality strong flour 
from the U.S., they are free to resort 
to high extraction rates and give little 
attention to the bakers’ demand for 
high quality flour for breadmaking. 
Under these circumstances it is no 
longer a requirement that mills import 
high quality wheats, and it becomes 
practice to buy a volume of wheat at 
the lowest price without regard to 
how it will perform in the bake shop. 

Here, we believe, is an example of 
how local milling coupled with local 
regulations prohibiting importation of 
quality flour has actually placed the 
quality wheat grower of the U.S. ina 
difficult position to compete. It ap- 
pears to us the Central and South 
American markets are most likely to 
be developed to their full potentiality 
through a combination of flour exports 
and wheat exports to those nations. 
This will insure continued emphasis 
on quality which should in turn in- 
crease wheat consumption in Central 
and South American countries. 


Bagged Wheat Versus 
Bulk Wheat Shipments 

We learned the countries of Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Colombia are not equipped to receive 
wheat in bulk. It has always been their 
custom to import and move wheat in 
large bags weighing from 120 to 150 
lb. Obviously this method adds sub- 
stantially to the cost of placing wheat 
products at disposal of the consumer. 
To the extent that retail prices will 
influence levels of wheat consumption 
in Central and South America, care- 
ful study should be given to construc- 
tion of bulk handling facilities both 
at the seaboard and interior mill posi- 
tions. Bulk handling facilities do exist 
at Lima, Peru, but we are of the im- 
pression bulk handling is not possible 
at most interior points and at most 
other cities in that country. We under- 
stand the subject of construction of 
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terminal facilities for bulk handling 
of grain has already received careful 
study in the country of Colombia, and 
from our conversation with millers in 
Guatemala, they too are giving seri- 
ous attention to such improvements. 

The one mill in operation in Guate- 
mala City recently received a small 
shipment of wheat in bulk which was 
unloaded at Puerto Barrios on the 
north coast. The new mill, Molinos 
De El Salvador, S.A., in operation, is 
equipped to receive wheat by bulk, 
but we were advised that bag wheat 
is still delivered and opened up for 
dropping into the pits. They hope to 
have a situation improvement in the 
near future, and are looking forward 
to construction of bulk handling fa- 
cilities on the south coast at the town 
of Acajutla. 


New Mills, Their 
Capacity and Management 

The Association of Millers in 
Guatemala, in cooperation with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., now has its modern 
mill in operation equipped with ma- 
chines manufactured in Italy. It will 
grind approximately | million bushels 
of wheat a year according to present 
plans. They intend to use high qual- 
ity, imported wheat to manufacture 
a flour to be sold under a brand name. 

In Guatemala City the bakers’ 
association is organizing another small 
mill, and it is their intention to mill 
high quality spring wheat for their 
member bakers. Their anticipated 
needs may be as little as one thousand 
tons per month at the start, increasing 
to double that amount in the years 
ahead. 

In Salvador, two new mills have 
been completed in recent months. The 
larger mill “Molsa” is capitalized in 
large part by local businessmen. They 
operate under contract with the Pills- 
bury Co. and this firm gives major 
attention to quality control. This mill, 
like the other new mill in Salvador, 
Deininger Co., is equipped with Swiss 
manufactured milling equipment. The 
Molsa mill is operating at 85 tons a 
day at present, and hopes to reach a 
maximum of 200 tons a day. The new 
Deininger mill will probably rate a 
capacity of about 35 tons a day. It 
also is new and modern in every de- 
tail. 

Reported Criticism 
From El Salvador 

Before leaving Minneapolis for 
New Orleans, we had information a 
shipment of spring wheat originating 
at that port had provoked complaints 
from a mill at San Salvador. While in 
New Orleans we were advised by the 
exporter the Deininger mill was not 
dissatisfied with the shipment and 
that, in his opinion, the complaint had 
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been solicited and registered by a 
technician operating a laboratory at 
Minneapolis. 

In San Salvador we discussed this 
wheat shipment with Mr. Altschul of 
Deininger Mills, and it was our con- 
clusion he was not dissatisfied. He was 
not thoroughly familiar with U.S. 
grades or with procedures that wouid 
insure him the quality of wheat he 
wanted for his milling operation. On 
this particular shipment he had re- 
quested 14.5% protein wheat grading 
No. | Northern Spring. 

We examined samples of the ship- 


ment, and it appeared to us the origi- 
nator had blended some high protein 
wheat with other spring wheat of low- 
er protein test so that the total lot 
would test out 14.5% protein. More 
than likely it was this mixing (common 
procedure among _ warehousemen) 
which prompted the laboratory tech- 
nician to register his complaint. We 
were left with the impression Dein- 
inger Mills would continue to solicit 
offers from U.S. exporters. 


Special Observations 
In Colombia 
The National 
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Designed to fit your exact needs, Nor-Vell Free 


Swing Hustler 


Sifters 


are made in one, two, 


four and six sections. Skilled craftsmen construct 
these machines of the finest materials. All Hustler 
Sifters are made with adjustable speed and throw 
for exact sifting of your product. Tell us what you 
require in speed—flow—throw—number of sections 


—number of sieves—location of drive . . 


. and we'll 


build your Hustler to suit these specifications. 


Write for information, specifications and prices on all Nor-Vell 
products. We will custom build to suit your requirements. 


NOR-VELL INC. 


FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
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Mathieson 
Bicarbonate 
of Soda 


An ingredient in the finest 
products of the milling field 


| for more than 60 years, Olin 


Mathieson bicarbonate of soda 
can always be relied on to 
maintain the highest standards 
of purity and consistent quality. 
Check your requirements 
against the following grades: 
U.S.P. Powdered and Gran- 
ular; Miller’s Special Regular 
and Miller’s Special No. 2; and 
Fine. Available from Saltville, 
Va., and strategically-placed 
distributor stocks. For addi- 
tional information and samples 
just write: 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals Division, 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Report from ‘Down South’ continuea) 


(INA) appears to have created a sit- 
uation in this country with respect 
to flour imports that leaves the local 
bakery trade unhappy. 

The Public Law 480 agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Colombia for fis- 
cal 1960 called for Colombian im- 
ports of U.S. wheat totaling 270,000 
tons. Along with this amount it was 
anticipated 54,000 metric tons of flour 
would be moved. 

The Institute of Supply has, for the 
time being, terminated flour imports, 
and we learned the local bakers in 
Bogota are greatly disappointed. We 
did spend a few minutes with the as- 
sistant manager of INA, and he placed 
considerable emphasis on the need 
for disposing of domestic wheat. It 
was evident to us he was not quality 
conscious as far as flour production 
was concerned. If the government of 
Colombia insists upon expanded wheat 
production through high_ supports 
(current price support level $4 bu.), it 
could have a reverse effect on per 
capita consumption in that country. 
Nutrition studies conducted by Mill- 
ers National Federation reveal some 
startling results in increased per capi- 
ta consumption in Colombia. They 
are of the opinion, if quality wheat 
flour could be made available, further 
increases would be easily obtainable. 

In Colombia in particular, it is our 
opinion, the U.S. wheat growers’ in- 
terests are best served through a pro- 
gram calling for importation of some 
high quality flour along with USS. 
wheats to be processed in Colombian 
mills. As stated earlier, this would 


force quality comparisons onto the 
local miller. So long as the consumer 
has the opportunity to make quality 
comparisons, the market for wheat in 
Colombia should continue to expand. 
Enlarged markets are, in the long 
run, to best interest of the U.S. wheat 
farmer. 

Grain grades and the part they play 
in international grain trade also merit 
some discussion. 

It is evident to us that many in- 
dividuals engaged in the marketing 
process have an interest in grades. 
This includes the farmer, those en- 
gaged in the bulk handling and mar- 
keting of the product, and the in- 
dividuals engaged in processing and 
retailing the finished products. While 
we found no serious criticisms of the 
quality of shipments of U.S. wheat, 
there exists an underlying belief that 
improvement could be made in the 
grades or in contract specifications to 
improve understanding between the 
buyer and the seller. There exists a 
difference of opinion whether this 
should be done within the grade stand- 
ards in the U.S., or whether it should 
be done through the writing of addi- 
tional specifications outside of the 
standard. It appears to us that to the 
extent the wheat grower associations 
are interested in expanding interna- 
tional sales of wheat through improve- 
ment or tightening of the grade stand- 
ards, the growers themselves must 
carefully evaluate what effect tighter 
grain standards may have on their 
farming operations as they market 
grain through the country elevators. 
Some foreign buyers of U.S. wheat 
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have been impressed with the quality 
of wheat as they saw it coming from 
the combines in U.S. wheat fields. 


respect to application of durum sub- 
sidy is of course the first step. 
In each country visited, we found 


GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


Gey 
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real interest in credit sales of wheat. 
This is obvious when one considers 
that interest rates in the U.S. are ap- 
proximately 4%, while across 
Latin American countries are at least 
10 points higher, running in the neigh- 
borhood of 14 to 20% per annum. 
In a number of countries we found 
this interest rate difference used in 
part to cover the higher cost of U.S. 
wheat. It would appear, more general 
use of the arrangement known as 
“CCC credit” would expand wheat 
sales to Central and South American 
countries. These arrangements, how- 
ever, could lead to more government- ELEVATORS 
to-government trading of grains. We Chiceee 
raise the question whether this trend St. Louis 
is desirable, in the interest of the — 
wheat grower of America and in the —— 
interest of the consumer in Latin Boston Ft. Worth 
American countries. Norfolk + ohne 
It was our impression the agricul- 
tural attaches in countries visited were 
well posted on problems of wheat 


marketing. Some countries visited are CONT NENTAL 


significance. The sedimentation test not now provided the iull time serv- 
GRAIN COMPANY 


was referred to frequently as we _ ices of an attache, and it may be de- 
talked about wheat marketing in vari- sirable to consider expansion of staff 
ous countries. so that more countries can benefit MILLING WHEATS 

Again in conference with U.S. De- from the services of these men. « Ev PRODUCING AREA 
partment of Agriculture officials, this ientenieene 
test was referred to as a useful tool 
which could serve both the buyer and 
the seller. We believe the time is at 
hand to give careful study to the pos- 
sibility of making more general ap- 
plication of the sedimentation test in 
wheat export trade. Application of 
this test to individual carload lots of 
wheat is not difficult. 

However, its application to cargoes 
of wheat may introduce marketing 
problems not known to this commit- 
tee. Therefore, it may be necessary to 
work out some satisfactory procedure 
before general application is possible. 

We gained the impression it is not 
an uncommon practice in Central and 
South American mills to market a 
granular flour taken from the stream htseeing IS ONY @ SITO or 
as they grind winter or spring wheat world famous SHE 
into flour for breadmaking. This is 
used in the manufacture of various 
macaroni products. Products made 
from winter or spring wheat flour do 
not have the quality characteristics 
possible when durum semolina is used. 


If it is true that wheat coming 
from the combine is of higher quality 
than that reaching foreign and do- 
mestic processors, there might then 
be some basis for studying grade tol- 
particularly in the lower 
grades. It is our opinion grade changes 
should be carefully studied by the 
grain growers, warehousemen and the 
importer before such changes are 
adopted. 
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Broader Use of 
Technical Advances 


Gluten strength, being important to 
the baker for an attractive, uniform 
loaf of bread, has of course caused 
U.S. mills to develop such tests as the 
farinograph, sedimentation and_ the 
test for fat acidity. 
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Under normal circumstances, the 
fat acidity test might not be important, 
but as wheat stocks accumulate, and 
certain reserves are held for a long 
period of years, this takes on new 
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Steps from all shopping, theatres, Lake Michigan, 


downtown business, many places of interest. 1501 rooms 
as 


Garage Parking. No charge for children 12 years 


with radio, year-around weather conditioning 


We believe new sales effort cover- or under. World-Famous Restaurants — 
ing both durum and semolina flour 
made from high quality durum, should 
effectually increase sales of this prod- 
uct to Central and South American 
countries. At the present time U.S. 
subsidies are not applicable to durum 
exports, and this effectively eliminates 
it from export trade. A decision with 
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WHERE THEY ARE 


LES EBT es 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 17—Michigan Bakers Educational 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, E. Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 19-20—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., R. M. Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade 
Bildg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


January 20-21—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; Fresno Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, 
California Mill Equip. Co., San Mateo. 


Jan. 22-24—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
winter convention; Pittsburgh Hilton Ho- 
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tel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 600 
North 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 28—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 


Jan. 29-3!—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 45th annual winter convention; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 


sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson 


Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Jan. 31-Feb. |—Agricultural Industries 
Forum, University of Illinois, Urbana; for 
program and reservations, contact De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 305 Mumford Hall, 
Urbana, III. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of Caro- 
linas, annual stag outing; The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac Inscoe, V. C. 
Ambler Co., Paris, Texas. 


Feb. |1—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers; Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver. 
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February 24-25—District 
tion of Operative Millers; Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., James N. Campbell, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


Il, Associa- 


Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 
Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


March 


March 6-9—American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, annual meeting; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Rm. 1354 LaSalle Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago |. 


March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention; Shera- 
ton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Howard W. Elm, Trust Building, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


March 10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; sec., Harry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


April 

April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


April 7-8—Districts | and 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, joint meeting; 
Manhattan, Kansas; contact Prof. E. P. 
Farrell, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 
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April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn., 
47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 
1121 National Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 


Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual convention; 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas: sec., 
Dean M. Clark, I!115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


May 


May 20-2i—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I1, lowa. 


May 20-22—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Continental 
Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, Colo.: sec., 


Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver |. 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Niccllet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 26-28—National Association of 
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Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


July 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Nylon Sifter Tubes 
CL] “Williams Way" Sifter 
| Rubber Ball Cloth Cleaner 
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] Graton & Knight Nycor and Leather Belting 
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7] Swiss Silk and Nitex Bolting Cloth 
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SIMON-CARTER CO. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 





Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 
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H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Phone Victor 2-3232 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Tote Booklet 


A 32-page booklet, “Tote, A Com- 
plete System to Solve Your Bulk Ma- 
terial Handling Problems,” is avail- 
able from Tote System, Inc. It is 
catalog No. 8, which gives details of 
all ramifications of the Tote system as 
an inplant and interplant system; as 
an automated system; as distinct stor- 
age units, discharge hoppers and ship- 
ping containers. Detailed explanations 
of filling, discharging, storing, ship- 
ping, automating Tote bins in any giv- 
en situation are included in color. The 
booklet also contains a form for esti- 
mating costs versus savings in any 
given plant. 


Circle No. 4705 
on Reply Form for Details 


Fumigant Folder 


A low dosage, hot spot grain fum- 
igant packed in small tin cans is 
described in a folder issued by Fergu- 
son Fumigants, Inc. The units, ap- 
proximately the size of beer cans, are 
packed 12 to the case with a gross 
weight of 13 Ib. For hot spot treat- 
ment, each can is said to be approxi- 
mately equal in insect-killing power 
to a gallon of carbon tetrachloride 
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base fumigant. It is a patented chemi- 
cal mixture of ethylene dibromide and 
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methyl bromide said to be more effec- 
tive killing insects than either of the 
chemicals used alone. Application is 
made through a % in. I.D. galvanized 
pipe probe inserted directly into the 
hot spot. The highly concentrated 
mixture of the fumigant permits it to 
be packed in small containers offering 
great convenience for hot spot grain 
fumigation. Copies of the brochure 
are available. 


Circle No. 4706 
on Reply Form for Details 


Seed Treater 


O. W. Kromer Co. has announced 
improvements in_ its 


8 
+ 
Sins ; 


basic Kromer 


Seed Treater for 1961, enabling the 
unit to handle any sticky powdered 
or liquid chemical and to coat any 
seed completely. This uniform coat is 
said to prevent spotty treatment, 
sticking of the treated seed to form 
lumps, or wasted chemical. The treat- 
er features a newly designed chemical 
feed rotor on which the segments are 
blown clean on each revolution by 
compressed air which carries the 
chemical into the treating chamber. It 
also features an air compressor of 
approximately twice the capacity of 
earlier models and a heavier variable 
speed drive on the seed feed auger, 
states the manufacturer. 


Circle No. 4707 
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Research Catalog 


Mann Research Laboratories, Inc., 
has available its 1960-61 reference 
guide and price list of assayed bio- 
chemicals for research. There are sec- 
tions on amino acids, biochemical re- 
agents, carbohydrates and _ related 
products, enzymes, coenzymes and re- 
lated products, fatty acids, and many 


Fea, EEE, SE IPI A GETS. 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- = 
sired information. 3 
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more. The book has a new section on 
enzyme substrates, listing 80 separate 
substrates along with the specific en- 
zyme systems for which they are in- 
tended. Copies are available upon re- 
quest. 
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Fast-Acting Cleaner 


“Lo-Foam” is the name of a liquid, 
synthetic cleaner developed by Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc., especially for 
use with scrubbing machines and vac- 
uum cleaners. Lo-Foam is said to be 
a very high concentration of floor 
cleaning ingredients combined in a 
unique formulation to give maximum 
cleaning results with minimum foam 
build-up. It is transparent, light in 
color, has a pleasing odor, and readily 
mixes into solution. The manufacturer 
claims it can be used with complete 
safety on asphalt tile, rubber tile, 
vinyl, vinyl asbestos, linoleum, terraz- 
zo, concrete, wood, marble, magnesite, 
ceramic or quarry tile. It also is use- 
able for walls, windows, plastic furni- 
ture, metal doors and partitions. 


Circle No. 4709 
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Volumetric Feeder 


Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., has added 
the Merchen Volumetric feeder to its 
line of equipment. The unit measures 
all free-flowing, powdered, granular 
or lumpy solids by volume and has a 
maximum capacity of 3,600 cu. ft. 
per hour. The firm claims that the 
Merchen is the only volumetric feed- 
er with _ belt-and-feed-gate design. 


Models are available with 9 in. or 18 
in. Buna-N feed belts. The smaller 
model feeds from 0.1 to 600 cu. ft. 
per hour; the 18 in. model from 0.6 
to 3,600 cu. ft. per hour. Depending 
on the density of the material fed, 
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this equals 3 to 3,000 lb. min. Two 
additional advantages claimed are: (1) 
Either size can be converted to a 
gravimetric feeder by adding weigh- 
ing components and (2) an optional 
off-feed switch stops the feeder or 
actuates an alarm when feed falls be- 
low a rate. An_ illustrated, 
four-page catalog on the feeder is 
available from Wallace & Tiernan. 


selected 
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Rotation Detector 


The electronics control division of 
Flo-Tronics, Inc., has introduced a 
unit for monitoring shaft rotation at 


any point in a conveying, handling or 
processing system. The unit is Flo- 
Tronics’ “Flo-Motion” shaft rotation 
detector which can be wired into an 
interlock system to provide automatic 
shutoff of all units in the system if 
stoppage or variation in 
shaft speed occurs in any one unit 
being monitored. Flo-Motion Model 
M300 permits a relatively wide varia- 
tion in shaft speed before signalling 
stoppage or slowdown. Three versions 
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of this model are provided covering 
input shaft speeds from 10 to 40 
rpm., 40 to 90 rpm. and 90 to 150 
rpm. Features claimed include ability 
to detect speed variations small as 
one rpm., warning signal if any com- 
ponent fails or power is interrupted. 
and dust-proof or explosion-proot 
housing, among others. The firm has 
a descriptive catalog sheet handily 
punched for loose leaf notebooks, 
which it will furnish upon request. 


Circle No. 4711 
on Reply Form for Details 


Dust Collection 


A brochure on special problems of 
dust collection is available from Na- 
tional Filter Media Corp. It gives rela- 
tive strength, cost ratios and resistance 
of various dust collection fabrics to 
factors such as flame, acid, alkali, flex 
and abrasion. The firm offers its spe- 
cial materials and engineering back- 
ground for solving such problems as 
inflammable dust, mildew, abrasion 
and pressure drop versus retentivity. 


Circle No. 4712 
on Reply Form for Details 


Small Pulver-Mill 


The Sturtevant Pulver-Mill, an im- 
pact unit with integral air classifier, 
now is available as a 15-in., 25 h.p. 
mill capable of producing up to 15 
cwt. hr. Sturtevant Mill Co., the man- 
ufacturer, states that the mill is for 
small-quantity grinding of soft and 
medium-hard materials. It offers pat- 
ented, double-impactor grinding, ex- 
clusive deflector wall construction, 
and adjustable air classification to al- 
low end product selection. Introduc- 
tion of the small-capacity mill marks 
the second addition to the line since 
the original, 5,000 Ib. hr. unit was 


introduced in May of 1959. Just a 
year after initial introduction, May 
of 1960, Sturtevant announced avail- 
ability of mills capable of crushing 
up to 15,000 Ib. hr. Now it is offering 
the small capacity mill. Information 
and service are available through 
Sturtevant’s grain processing division 


Circle No. 4713 
on Reply Form for Details 


‘Kraftpacker’ Booklet 


Kraft Bag Corp., multiwall manu- 
facturing subsidiary of Gilman Paper 
Co., offers an eight-page brochure on 
“The Kraftpacker,” the automatic, 
open-mouth bag filling machine for 
which the company is exclusive sales 
agent. The Kraftpacker’s strongest 
feature, says the company, is_ its 
ability to bag 400 to 500 tons of free- 
flowing material in an eight-hour day 
with accuracy of 4 oz. plus or minus 
per 100 Ib. The brochure contains 
photographs of the equipment in oper- 
ation and of the portable Kraftpacker 


Circle No. 4714 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bench Scales 


Heavy duty platform-type bench 
scales for general purpose industrial 
weighing are discussed in a bulletin 
offered by Exact Weight Scale Co. 
Scales in any of four capacities are 
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available—SO lb. with | oz. gradua- 
tions, 100 Ib. with 2 oz. graduations, 
200 Ib. with 4 oz. graduations, and 
300 Ib. with 8 oz. graduations. The 
dust-tight, no-glare dial chart has a 
15 in. reading line diameter and large 
black figures for quick, accurate read- 
ing. Type 9600 scales are designed 
with a minimum of moving parts for 
accurate, maintenance-free operation. 
Standard equipment includes overload 
and burner springs to guard against 
excessive shock, an adjustable screw 
located on the dial housing, and dur- 
able baked enamel finish on all ex- 
ternal surfaces. 


Circle No. 4715 
on Reply Form for Details 


Screw Conveyors 


Thomas Conveyor Co. will make 
available to qualified personnel who 
use or specify screw conveyor equip- 
ment its Thomas Screw Conveyor En- 
gineering Guide. The 150-page guide 
contains several pages showing typical 


4707 
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installations of screw conveyors. There 
are three sections of charts and art- 
work on engineering, components and 
layouts covering the 83 center pages. 
Final portion of the catalog-size guide 
shows additional products which 
Thomas manufactures, a part num- 
ber index, a general index, and some 
of the facilities of the 91,000 sq. ft. 
Thomas plant. 
Circle No. 4716 
on Reply Form for Details 


Prefabricated Ovens 


Fostoria Corp., manufacturer of 
radiant ovens, now offers infrared, 
prefabricated sections for do-it-your- 
self assembling in industry and re- 
search where such used. 
Low cost and easy assembly are fea- 
tured claims for the sections. All com- 
ponents are pre-drilled for 14 in.-20 
standard machine screws, and all 
standard hardware items required to 
fasten sections together are included 
without additional cost. 

Circle No. 4717 
on Reply Form for Details 


ovens are 


Coding Machine 


~ Thomas Engineering Co. announces 
its Teko Model 100 series of coders 
and printers designed for attachment 
to packaging machines or powered 
conveyors of all types. According to 
Thomas, they synchronize with action 
of the parent machines, printing into 
boxes, cartons, kraft paper or other 
porous or semi-porous surfaces. Ink- 
ing of the coders is done by a roll of 


more information. | have circled code numbers of 
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“Porelon” solid ink. This Porelon roll- 
er, a self-contained inker, replaces 
fluid inks, solvents, fountains, felts 
and the maintenance connected with 
such items, states the company. 
Circle No. 4718 
on Reply Form for Details 


Moisture Testers 


A fast, simple method of checking 
accurately Steinlite moisture testers in 
the field is announced by Seedburo 
Equipment Co., exclusive distributor 
of Steinlites. This major development 
will permit Steinlite owners to deter- 
mine almost immediately the condi- 
tion of their testers with assurance 
that they are testing properly, it is 
claimed. Previously, Steinlites in the 
field were checked with grain samples. 

Circle No. 4719 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Sieves and trays can be 


removed individually in 
this High Efficiency Sifter 


SIFTER FLOW is easy to change due to 
use of standard, interchangeable sieves 
and trays. The sifting pattern can be 
selected without distributor for a single, 
double, or triple flow . . . thus adjusting 
the sifting height of the stock to obtain 
the most efficient sifting action. 





CROSS SECTION through a sifter 
compartment. Stock rides over 


BUHLER 





@ It takes a man only a few minutes to 
remove the individual sieves of the BUHLER 
Planostar for cleaning or interchange with 
one another. Sieves and sieve trays may 
be removed from either side, separately 
and independently of one another. 

This is only one of the benefits you'll 
enjoy when you install these modern 
dust-tight, leak-proof sifters. 

Highest Capacity. The practical design 
of this sifter complies with the require- 
ments of millers for high efficiency and 
optimum sifting effect in a small space. 

Write for more information on the 
Planostar. You’ll be under no obligation. 


BACK OF SIFTER DOOR is easily removed 
for cleaning. This illustrates another 
important advantage of the Planostar: 
the highest standards of sanitation can 
be maintained because the entire sifter 
is designed so its parts are readily ac- 
cessible for inspection and cleaning. 


YEARS 
BUHLER 


sieves like a belt without ob- 
struction by narrow spots. Flow 
channels are quickly removable 
without tools and are built 
directly into the doors. (See 
photo at right above) 
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Serving the Flour Milling Industry since 1860 
THE BUHLER CORPORATION 
4207 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 


SPROUT, WALDRON €CO., INC. BUHLER BROTHERS (Ca ) LTO. 
12 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 24 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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AOM Looks Ahead 


STUART BUTLER 
President 
Association of Operative Millers 


Control 


My sincere good wishes to all AOM members and to 
millers throughout the world for a very happy new year. 
Although the past year has been a difficult one for 
U.S. millers and only average for the Canadians, the con- 
sensus is that business in 1961 will be 
slightly better than the average of the 
past four years for both countries, with 
exports being maintained and domestic 
consumption on the upgrade. 

Labor and related operating costs 
have continued their upward spiral, 
causing uneasiness in the industry. It 
behooves everyone in the milling world 
to work and study harder to eliminate 
unnecessary wastage and inefficiencies. 

AOM members will play an ever 
increasing part, now well recognized 

to effect these improvements. 


Stucrt Butler 


management, 


for better sanitation 


at lower cost: 


SYNTHETIC PLASTIC COATINGS 
applied professionally by 
Western Waterproofing Company 


Modern science has developed effective new materials for better, 
lower cost sanitation in milling production and storage areas. 
The new synthetic resins and plastics form slick, tough coatings 
that fill dirt-catching, insect-harboring crevices in floors, walls, 
ceilings. The smooth, unbroken plastic surface is easier to clean, 
and stays clean longer. These versatile products—of which there 
are many types for a variety of uses—can be applied over any 
type of construction: wood, metal, concrete, masonry. They are 
available in a number of colors, textures and price ranges. 

Let us show you how these modern coatings can help you 
with the big problem of sanitation in your mill. Send coupon 
— P 
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1223 Syndicate Trust Building * 

St. Lovis 1, Missouri 3 
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Please let me know how coatings can improve sanitation in my plant 
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Look for Advances in Production Proce- 


Greater Stature for Quality 
Expansion of Markets . . . 
I look forward to meeting all members 


and trust 
for 


In conclusion, 
at the AOM conference in Minneapolis in May, 
that 1961 will be a year of peace and prosperity 
everyone everywhere. 

v Vv 


DONALD S. EBER 


Executive Vice President 
Association of Operative Millers 


I have confidence that 1961 should be a good year 
for the milling industry. With continued 
effort on the part of the entire industry 
concerned, we should continued 
progress. Our association will leave no 
stone unturned to discover better meth- 
ods, more efficient, more economical, 
and sanitary procedures for the milling 
industry. 

I believe that the slogan of the 
Association of Operative Millers, “Pro- 
ficiency, Fellowship and Cooperation,” 
will prove to be the most important 
factor in our future success. 


v v 


AACC and the Future 


DR. JOHN A. JOHNSON 
President 


American Association of 
Cereal Chemists 


see 


Donald 8. Eber 


The year of 1961 will bring several advances in the 
fields of flour and feed milling and in bakery production. 
Advancements can be expected in view of the extension 
of our knowledge through research dur- 
ing the past year or two. One area, in 
which research has been particularly 
fruitful, is acquisition of more informa- 
tion and the mechanism of the action 
of flour maturing agents. As a result 
of a better understanding of the action 
of oxidizing agents, new and more ef- 
ficient maturing agents will probably 
make their appearance during 1961. 

Progress in continuous bread pro- 
duction methods will continue during 
the coming year. Part of this advance- 
ment will become a reality as a result of research being 
conducted on the constituents responsible for bread flavor. 
This could bring about the development of new and ex- 
panded markets for bread. Could it be that in 1961 there 
will be a reversal of the downward trend of the per capita 
consumption of bread? 

Quality control of flour and feed mill products will 
attain even greater stature during the coming year. The 
American Association of Cereal Chemists will continue to 
serve as a Clearing house for all official methods of 
analysis of cereal products. The seventh edition of “Cereal 


Dr. J. A. Johnson 
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Laboratory Methods,” which will serve as the quality 
control guide, will appear late in the year. 


Many of our basic food industries will expand their 
markets to distant corners of the earth during the coming 
year as Our means of communication and travel shrink 
the effective size of the earth. More and more will world 
economics dictate that goods must be produced in locations 
and under conditions of least waste. The lessening of the 
strength of trade barriers between nations may begin in 
this new year. 

In these predictions for 1961, it is hoped that the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists will make major 
contributions toward their realization. On behalf of its 
officers and directors, I take this opportunity of wishing 
all a happy and prosperous new year. « 


General Mills Reports Rise 
In First-Half Sales, Income 


General Mills, Inc., has reported first-half sales of 
$285,281,188 for the June 1-Nov. 30 period of its current 
fiscal year in its regular, mid-year statement to stockhold- 
ers. This compared with sales of $265,947,296 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year 

Net income for the first half of the current fiscal year 
was $5,914,060 compared with $4,392,599 for the corre- 
sponding period of the earlier year. Net income per share 
of common stock for the period was 75¢ compared with 
54¢ last year. 


Key Developments 

Among key developments of the first half of the 1960- 
61 year was completion of basic construction of the first 
portion of GMI’s new research center in Golden Valley, 
Minn., just west of Minneapolis. Also, a series of new 
products was introduced nationally, including two new 
cake mixes, Betty Crocker Toasted Coconut and Betty 
Crocker Milk Chocolate; “Route 900,” a powdered dietary 
weight control supplement sold through dairies; and the 
chemical product XR-2000, a new epoxy co-reactant. 

During the period, the company reports, it was honored 
at the Harmon International Air Trophy presentations for 
its balloons which carried Air Force Captain Joseph Kit- 
tinger aloft for his record-breaking parachute jumps. 

In the grocery product line, General Mills also intro- 
duced a number of other products now in distribution in 
certain regions of the country, while still more are under- 
going test marketing. « 
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SIFTER 


It's new. A brand new sanitary sifting machine, 
developed by the Great Western Mfg. Company 
for rebolting flour before packers or bulk load- 
ing operation. Also used for screening any dry 
materials. Feed dresser, grader, etc. 

Can make up to 8 separations if required. 
The most perfectly balanced floor mounted 
sifter made. 

No vibration imparted to floor or building. 


Write for complete details. 
GREAT WESTERN Manufacturing Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Ernest Schroeder John E. Baker 











UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Chicago ¢ Kansas City 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF 
ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 











Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—i00% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 





ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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ANTIBIOTIC FERMENTATION: 
Bright New Field for Cereal Products 


AUTHORS: 


FOR A CONSTANT *o. : to Solve a Problem Would Give 
Him 13th Wonder to Perform 
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Cipperly, John 
Kennedy Farm Program Will Increase Food Price; 
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insect-Free Grain—A Vital Goal 
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That Honorable Old Kernel of Wheat 
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Grain Compan vi” ey 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange Puts TV to Work 


Grain Exchange tet Omaha, Nebraska BRAZIL: 
New Mills From Rio to Italian Tyrol 
Terminal and Subterminal Facilities in 
Omaha, Lincoln, Fremont—and 250 CANADA: 
Affiliated Country Elevators Baking Executive Hits Back With Statistics at Bread 
Critics N 
1960's Spring Wheat Crop High in Grade, Protein, Bak- 
ng Strength 














CEREAL CHEMISTRY: 
Countries With Underdeveloped Economies 


CONTAMINATION: 
Insect-Free Grain—A Vita! Goal 


DISASTERS: 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd Port Colborne 


DURUM: 
Steady Increase in Shipments of Durum Products Indi 
cates Rising Acceptance 


FLOUR PACKING: 
Speed Is the Key to Flour Packing 


FRACTIONATION: 


Fractionation of Omar-Brevor Wheat Flour From Pa 
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FUMIGATION: 
Use of Phosphide for Fumigation 
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In Reply to Piece on Futures Markets 


| HAITI: 
| A Case Study in Uneconomic Development 
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Let's Kill the Khapra Beetle Invader 
Urgently Needed: Insect-Free Boxcars 
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Liverpool & Chicago Made the Market Tick 
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C. D. Howe, Vigorous Figure 
On Canadian Scene, Succumbs 


Clarence Decatur Howe, engineer by training, build- 
er by profession, politician by choice—one of Canada’s 
most colorful figures—died at his home in Montreal 
Dec. 31 of a heart attack. Mr. Howe 
was 75, and while not too well recent- 
ly, his death reportedly was unexpect- 
ed. 

Long a controversial figure in the 
political arena, Mr. Howe had been 
chairman of the board of directors for 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., since April 
23, 1959. At that time he succeeded 
Gordon Ball, who died earlier in the 
year. During his 22 years as a Liber- 
al cabinet minister (1935-1957) the 
forthright Mr. Howe held more cabi- 
net than any other Canadian. Descended from 
Joseph Howe, a battling statesman from Nova Scotia, 
C. D. Howe actually was a New Englander who migrated 
to Canada and became a Canadian citizen in 1913. 
Though lost to the U.S. at that time, Mr. Howe held fast 
to the get-up and go of his Massachusetts forebears. 

As those who knew him can testify, his one set pur- 
pose in life—driven by the fire of conversion from Ameri- 
canism to Canadianism as a Christian saved from pagan- 
ism—was to serve Canada, first, last and always 


Clarence D. Howe 


posts 


Public Service Career 

His career of public service in Canada included peri- 
ods as minister of railways and canals, transport, muni- 
tions and supply, reconstruction, trade and commerce, and 
defense production. He the federal government’s 
boss-man of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Board 
of Grain Commissioners during the years that he headed 
the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. Howe frequently referred to 
No. | optimist. He never lost that optimism following his 
personal defeat in the June 10 general election when the 
Liberal party was swept from power. 

At the time of his defeat, the Montreal Star said edi- 
torially, “Mr. Howe, in his own field, was a figure distinct 
and unique in our politics, a very great figure, a man of 
vast talent and ability. It seems a pity that the litile dogs 
are barking at his heels now, trying to prove to themselves 
that they are not little dogs at all, but great big masterful 
hounds shaking off the unimportant creatures that have 
been pestering them. In this they prove themselves smaller 
and far less generous than the man they attack.” 
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NOW-The Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf Hov's BEST 


FLOURS 


. .. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 














EASY SPOT FUMIGATION 


Mill — Bakery — Brewery 
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DAWSON 73 Spot Fumigant is fast acting and so effective that 
1/2 oz. in this 2-inch high can will give better insect control 
than a pint to a quart of commonly used spot fumigants. Safer 
to handle because premeasured and prepackaged. No hazard- 
ous job of transferring fumigant from big containers to bottles 
No bottles to break. Easy to distribute. 50 shot cans go in one 
knapsack. DAWSON 73 vapors penetrate deep stock and remain 
effective for as much as a week. Many users report essentially 
continuous freedom from infestation in their equipment from 
complete applications at three week intervals. Better results are 
cheaper with DAWSON 73. (U.S. Patent 2,606,857) 
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FUMIGANTS INCORPORATED 
P.O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 35, Mo. Phone PErshing 1-0414 
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RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Okiahoma 


Bartlett 
and Company 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 


BAitimore 1-1212 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuousty. for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of California, Oregon ond Washington Mills 


3! mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Dec. 18-25, 
1960 
Northwest , 665,638 
Southwest oe --- 1,550,398 
Buffalo : . 519,170 
Central and Southeast aye 563,773 
Pacific Coast — 448 890 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 
*Previous Dec. 20-27, Dec. 21-28, Dec. 22-29, capacity output pacity 
wont ide 1908 inal Dec. 18-25 ..... 466,500 448,890 9% 
749,10) 491,964 518,883 618,317 Previous week 466,500 *525,410 113 
1,619,991 1,277,147 1,208,116 1,302,104 Year ago ... 466,500 343,835 74 
526,963 351,735 445,719 543,372 Two years ago .. 315,000 341,822 109 
*Revised. 
606,786 478 437 423,478 437,431 


525,410 343,835 341,822 263,319 








WORGee ois ; cose 3,947,067? 


Percentage of total U.S. output.. 76.3 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,912,017 
Accumulated total this month....17,469,628 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to—— 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
4,028,251 2,943,118 2,938,018 3,164,543 
Durum products output of mills reporting 


76.3 75 75 75 to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
5,279,490 on five-day week: 
12,557,611 5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Dec. 18-25 ..-* 166,000 148,982 90 
Previous week ..*166,000 *180,068 101 


Crop year flour production 


Dec. 18-25, Previous Dec. 20-27, Dec. 21-28, Dec. 22-29, Dec. 25, Dec. 27,* Year ago _ 156 500 108,079 69 


1960 week 1959 


Northwest 94 105 68 
Southwest 120 99 
Buffalo 99 100 71 
Central and S. E 87 90 74 
Pacific Coast 96 113 74 
Totals 108 8! 
*Adjusted 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
Dec. 18-25 .....*194,500 200,527 103 
Previous week *194,500 *222,545 
Year ago ‘ 231,000 132,236 
Two years ago .. 237,000 143,443 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa 

5-day week Flour %e ca- 

capacity output pacity 

Dec. 18-25 *514,250 465,111 90 
Previous week *514,250 *526,556 iit 
Year ago 494,500 359,728 73 
Two years ago 430,500 375,440 87 
Five-year average : pee 186 
Ten-year average ; er 162 

*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour %e Cca- 
capacity output pacity 
Dec. 18-25 *651,450 563,773 87 
Previous week *651,450 "606,786 90 
Year ago 643,750 478 437 74 
Two years ago 570,260 423,478 74 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


60 


1958 1957 1960 1959 
Crop year 


78 89 18,756,547 18,560,971 production 
92 36,830,659 37,946,732 July I-Dec. 25, 1960 4,628,007 
94 12,922,196 13,244,282 July I-Dec. 27, 1959 4,656,318 
74 15,811,458 15,889,291 *Revised 

11,189,903 11,192,679 





95,510,763 96,833,955 


Canadian Price 
SOUTHWEST Adjustments 


Kansas City 


Ye Ca- 


Price adjustment figures an- 
5-day week Flour i 
eapeciiy cated « gacie nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Dec. 18-25 ..... 254,250 306,251 120 Board and in effect Jan. 4 were 


Previous week .. 254,250 *323,676 127 4 
ws: To U.K. an r 
acme, mises | Senden ned as follows: To and othe 


wo years ago .. 287,500 195,197 68 uropean destinations via Cana- 
T European destinat via Can 
se ° vetoes EN dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 
Ten-year average .. , > 162 f y 
*Revised via St. Lawrence, Churchill, Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
4%¢ bu.; to other countries, 
excluding U.S. and territories, 
5-day week Flour %o Ca- . u 
capacity output pacity from Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
Dec. 18-25 ...*1,067,250 1,244,147 117 ports, 15%¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
Prev. week ...*1,067,250 71,296,315 119 , ; 
Year ago .....1,068,800 1,058,866 99 rence, Churchill, Canadian and 
Two years ago..1,032,000 1,012,919 = 98 U.S. Pacific ports, 1556¢ bu. The 
Five-year average 130 Ee 2 . ] 
Ten-year average 143 above adjustment prices apply to 
*Revised. wheat milled in Western Canada. 
For wheat milled in the Bayport 
area the rate is “%2¢ bu. less, 
- ! - ° ° ° 
oyses =e while for wheat milled in the 
capacity output - 
Dec. 18-25 ..... 525,500 519,170 Humberstone area and in the 
Year ago ...... 493,500 351,735 . , 
Two years ago .. 475,000 445,719 less. Wheat milled in the Mon- 


Five-year average . : treal area is 3¢ bu. less. « 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


BUFFALO 
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Production for Dec. 18-25 is at the left; for Dec. 25-Jan. 1 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- Millfeed Production 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of : . - 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: Mills in the Northwest, South 

vag dia — ner west and at Buffalo, represent- 
c . ec. £5, Cc . . . 

a, poi mde nog ing 75% of the combined flour 
Jan. 1,  *Previous Jan. 3, Jan. 4 Jan. 5 milling capacities of those areas, 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 reported production of 48,355 
Northwest .. 618,077 665,638 609,896 633,414 751,506 tons of millfeed for Dec. 25-Jan. 
Southwest 1,397,764 1,550,398 1,354,006 1,318,298 1,547,014 1 compared with an output of 
Buffalo 546,701 519,170 450,114 554,229 606,877 45,552 in the corresponding 

Central and Southeast 501,745 563,773 544,662 462,722 583,192 . k Production ¢ 
Pacific Coast eee 380,366 448,890 444,412 386,498 323,134 WSK @ Oar 9S. Fresve ton Tor 
the previous week of Dec. 18-25 
Totals . 3,444,653 3,747,869 3,403,090 3,355,161 3,813,723 was 51,613, compared to 40,009 


Percentage of total U.S. output.. 76.3 76.3 75 75 75 in the corresponding week of 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,514,617 4,912,017 1959 
*Revised 7 














Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | te— 


Dec. 25, Dec. 27, Dec. 28, Dec. 29, 
1960- 1959- 1958- 1957- 
Jan. |, Previous Jan. 3, Jan. 4 Jan. 5, Jan. | Jan. 3 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 
Northwest . 87 94 95 89 19,374,624 19,170,867 
Southwest . . 106 117 100 126 38,228,423 39,300,738 Dec. 25-Jan. | .. 466,500 380,366 82 
Buffalo ... .. 104 99 116 13,468,897 13,694,396 Previous week 466,500 448,890 96 
Central and S.E. .. 77 87 8! 16,313,203 16,433,953 Year ago -» 466,500 = 444,412 95 
Pacific Coast 82 96 123 11,570,269 11,637,091 Two years ago .. 315,000 386,498 123 
+Four-day week 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 





Totals . 94 102 100 98,955,416 100,237,045 


: DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST Durum products output of mills reporting 

to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 

on five-day week: 

5-day week Flour % Ca- 5-day week Flour % Ca- 5-day wk Wkly % 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity Ca- pro- of ca- 

duction pacity 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


Dec. 25-Jan | 194,500 +194,361 100 Dec. 25-Jan. | 254,250 241,017 95 pacity 
Previous week 194,500 200,527 Previous week .. 254,250 306,251 120 Dec. 25-Jan. | 166,000 +167,753 101 
Year ago 231,000 177,304 Year ago 221.750 235 636 106 Previous week 166,000 148,982 90 


Two years ago 237,000 171,638 Two years ago 287.500 230.136 80 Year ago 156,500 138,948 89 


Five-year average 
Five-year average 192 


Crop year 


Ten-year average production 


July 1, 1960-Jan. |, 4,795,760 
nae , P . : . +Four-day week. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- July 1, 1959-Jan ‘ 4,795,266 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- *+Four-day week 
tana and lowa 


+Four-day week Ten-year average 162 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % Ca- “ ts 
capacity output __ pacity S-dayweek Flour %ca- Committee to Nominate 
Dec. 25-Jan. | 514,250 +423,716 82 capacity output pacity 


Previous week 514,250 465,111 90 Dec. 25-Jan. |..1,067,250 41,156,747 108 President of MNF 


ae 2 — Se yd Previous week..1,067,250 1,244,147 = 117 Ben J. Greer, the Pillsbury Co., has 
Two years ago .. 430,500 461,776 =—107 Year ago 1,068,800 1,118,370 105 _ pre P the Miller 
RS aN ; 186 een named chairman of the Millers 
yee 9 Two years ago..1,032,000 1,088,162 105 : : 
Ten-year average 162 National Federation committee ap- 
Five-year average 130 
pointed to submit a nominee for 
‘ MNF president. 
+Four-day week , 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Also on the committee are M. A 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, oureene Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co.; Howard S. 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Holmes. Chelsea Milling Co.: Burton 


oe a a S-deyweek Flour Roberts, General Mills, Inc., and John 


i: ~ J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co. 
capacity output pacity Dec. 25-Jan I. .. 525,500 546,701 The ane iinatiol Os o- 
Dec. 25-Jan. | .. 651,450 501,745 77 Previous week .. 525.500 519,170 e new presidential term begins 
iin wank... ws Year ago ...... 493,500 450.114 at the annual convention in April and 
Year ago ny 544,662 Two years ago .. 475,000 554,229 extends one year. Ellis D. English, 
years thy Five-year average Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., current- 
ive-year av * , »cide i aligi i. ».elec 
Ten-yeer average Ten-year average ly president, 1S eligible for re-elec- 
+Four-day week. +Four-day week. tion. « 


+Four-day week 
Ten-year average 143 


5-day week Flour %e Ca- capacity output 
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Storage Fleet Pushes 
Grain Receipts Up 
At Buffalo 

A marked increase in grain storage 
vessels wintering at its port has caused 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange to revise 
its Official, year-end closing figure for 
1960 grain receipts upward from the 
preliminary totals made prior to the 


end of the navigation season. 
Pneumatic Conveying & Bulk Storage News _ Receipts for the year are now re- 
ported by the exchange at 77,745,817 
bu., compared with the previous year’s 

record low of 73,263,509 bu. 

7 » 

? valuable guides The number of grain laden vessels 
in the harbor reached 59 before the 
end of December, reported the ex- 


® for selecting change. The total includes 42 classed 


officially as winter fleet arrivals. 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYING oie acts ha won 
and BULK STORAGE TANKS 


BULLETIN M-588—12 season at Buffalo now are considered 
page DAY pneumatic con- higher than the previous year—in- 


veying guide just off the stead of lower as forecast earlier— 

press. Discusses = = the volume of ex-lake grain trans- 

systems, illustrates and dia- shipped from Buffalo via rail to At- 

grams high and low den- . ‘ 

sity arrangements, shows lantic ports for export slumped to a 

equipment and tells ‘’why”’ new low of 1,301,587 bu. This was a 
drop of 2,442,133 bu. from 1959. 


and “wherefore” of all 
The changing pattern of overseas 


§ ° ted 1] types of pneumatic con- 
ir nec .-= veying including so-called * ; 2 
ee AP 7 grain shipments, which averaged 33,- 
957,229 bu. annually via the Great 


ssf fluidizing systems. 
Lakes and the railroads through the 
Port of Buffalo before the St. Law- 
rence Seaway opened, is reflected in 
DAY EQUIPMENT the 1960 record of direct overseas 
shipments from Duluth-Superior and 
Chicago. 

These ports shipped nearly 95 mil- 
lion bushels grain directly overseas in 
308 foreign ocean ships, a gain of 
nine million bushels from 1959. 


end of 1960, a sharp rise from the 
total of 12,230,694 bu. a year earlier. 
Although total grain receipts for the 





ce | 7 





i 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


for HANDLING and STORING 


BULK MATERIALS 








BULLETIN 574—12 pages, , 
describes horizontal and President Comments 


vertical storage tanks. Irving M. Hyland, Cargill, Inc., 
Points out savings and is ’ < | president of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
filled with photos of var- | 2%. BAY Gampany change, had this to say about the 


ious installations plus de- 
scription of auxiliary 
equioment. 


1960 grain movement: 
“During the year 1959, the Buffalo 
market experienced a drastic reduc- 


tion in volume of ex-lake grain mov- 
ing through our port due to the 
changed pattern of the movement of 
Northwest grain for export via the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

“This year’s statistics confirm the 
consensus of our market that the low 
ebb in the grain movement through 
Ve DAY Company the Buffalo market has been experi- 

enced and that the volume through 

SOLD in UNITED STATES by wit !/+, MADE and SOLD in CANADA by Buffalo should increase in the future 

The DAY SALES Company ~ iy The DAY Company of Canada Limited as adjustments are made in merchan- 
[since 7108 | 





Whatever your pneumatic conveying or bulk storage problem, look 
first in these DAY bulletins. They are valuable aids in selecting and 
ordering the right equipment for your plant. For your free copies 


write direct toDAY. 


822 Third Avenue N.E Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario, Canada =" : ee me b 
Miansapelis 13, Minnesota Ft. William, Ontario, Canada dising of domestic grain to supply the 
menets “aa a predicted increased population in the 

Representatives in Principal Cities East. Buffalo continues to command 


EQUIPMENT fo), | mame)" A COMPLETE SYSTEM a geographic advantage for serving 


| this vast populous eastern area.” « 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 





a a 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
beckon flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are es to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended 

ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 


irms deal- 























ENGLAND 


H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 











Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,”’ London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 








McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 

19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW N. V. 
Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





“MEELUNIE” 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. | : 
| Heerengracht 209 
GLASGOW,C.2 | 


| 


AMSTERDAM 
106 Hope Street 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 





HOLLAND | 





v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 











GERMANY 











Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 


| DENMARK 


Brodr. Justesen 

















COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,’’ Copenhagen 





aid 





| SCOTLAND 








Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. AMSTERDAM 


Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 


AMSTERDAM—C. 
Cable Address: “Matluch” 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 





47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM | 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 





Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





Millers in 44 Overseas Nations 
Read Every Issue of the Miller 
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Privileges 
From: R. Hugh Uhimann 


Executive Vice President 
Standard Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I enjoyed the article on privileges 
by F. C. Bisson in the Dec. 12 issue 
of THE MILLER and, of course, 
they have many advantages. I would, 
however, like to offer you two sug- 
gestions if the subject is continued. 


First: The primary purposes of 
privileges were two-fold, first and 
foremost they were a wonderful hedge 
and an inexpensive one against a posi- 
tion. If a man were long a lot of 
wheat, by buying puts he could limit 
his loss and conversely, of course, if 








© Fort Garry * 


Company Lemited 
MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
SaALes OFFICE 
BOX 8505 

MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: 'FortTGarry” 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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he were short he could buy calis. With 
this safety factor in the market, more 
people would trade as they could have 
an absolute limit to their risk. 

Second: It is perfectly true that “it 
would get a person into the market 
on a shoestring.” That is, a small 
trader, for $7.50 or $10 could get long 
some wheat, but it also gave him a 
chance for $7.50 or $10, to have an 
absolute profit; that is, not exercising 
his privilege until the market had 
moved far enough above or below his 
put or call price to guarantee a profit. 

As to the final argument that the 
government allows a farmer, in the 
form of purchase agreements, what is 
the equivalent of a put, this seems to 
me to be stretching the analysis quite 
a bit, because the government is ac- 
tively trying to help the grain farmer 
and feels no responsibility to the grain 
speculator. Also, this agreement is 
not open to the general public but 
only to a comparatively small group 
of active grain farmers. 

Whether you agree with the gov- 
ernment’s viewpoint or not, that is 
what they are trying to do and there- 
fore a logical procedure. What is il- 
logical and unfair and very much 
more to the point, is that puts and 
calls are actively traded in stocks. 
There are a good many put and call 
brokers advertising daily in the Wall 
Street Journal and there is a large and 
active trade in it. This is definitely 
unfair and discriminatory and, I be- 
lieve, a much closer analogy. 


‘ 
Futures Markets 


From: Prof. Roger W. Gray 


Food Research Institute 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Cal. 


“The big top man in agricultural 
economics,” whoever he may be, has 
evoked some _ interesting rejoinders 
with his commodity market observa- 
tion, quoted by your Mr. Cipperly in 
the Oct. 31 issue. The evidence clear- 
ly supports the rejoinders; I should 
select that of Mr. Richard F. Uhl- 
mann in particular as a straightfor- 


ward and accurate answer to the ques- 
tion posed. (The Miller, Dec. 12.) 

If I could construe the question to 
have been a straightforward quest for 
information I should be content to 
let the episode alone; but as it was a 
wife beating question from a “highly 
placed” economist I am disposed to 
comment. 

The evidence which deprives the 
man’s question of any content is read- 
ily accessible, having been cited on 
numerous occasions by his profession- 
al colleagues, several of whom special- 
ize in the analysis of evidence bearing 
upon the performance of commodity 
futures markets. Let me stress the fact 
that it is not a mere matter of pro- 
fessional opinion or of economic 
philosophy that is involved here; but 
rather a matter of a clear cut cause 
and effect relationship that is apparent 
to any who will look at it, and not in 
any degree an issue among economists 
who have given careful attention to 
the functioning of these markets. Why 
would an economist of such influence 
and prestige as has been imputed to 
Mr. X pose a wife beating question in 
complete disregard of the research 
based conclusions of his professional 
colleagues? I prefer not to impugn 
his motives, but to suggest some alter- 
native ways of answering my question. 

I fear that part of the answer is 
that many—perhaps even most—pro- 
fessional economists in high standing 
do not possess an adequate under- 
standing of commodity futures mar- 
kets. This is very largely the fault of 
other economists like myself who have 
failed to impart to their colleagues 
the knowledge born of their own re- 
search. 

Insofar as this is a cause, the rem- 
edy lies in continued, expanded, and 
improved efforts to interest our col- 
leagues in this work and to convey to 
them its results. 

A related problem is that careful 
analysis of commodity futures markets 
has not sufficiently interested those 
economists who like to work on the 
frontiers of their subject, and who 
possess the rare abilities that earn for 
them, through such work, the esteem 
of others. Much misleading and super- 
ficial information, most of it emana- 
ting from the trade or the exchanges, 
has led economists to believe that 
there is littlke here to command the 
attention of the imaginative and bril- 
liant mind. The platitudes and public 
relations-oriented statements about fu- 
tures markets elicit only a yawn from 
those whose tastes and interests are 
not captivated by such drivel. Madi- 
son Avenue has nothing to contribute 
to economic understanding of futures 
markets, and the usual short hand 
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descriptions of them contribute little 
more. 

The task of creating economic un- 
derstanding, never an easy one, Is 
particularly difficult where it involves 
an institution so complex and so 
widely misunderstood as futures trad- 
ing. As was illustrated in the 
gressional hearings leading to. the 
demise of the onion futures market, 
defenders of the institution have not 
always made the right arguments or 
known how to meet mistaken argu- 
ments. The pre-eminent need of the 
futures markets, in meeting such 
threats, is for an enlightened public 
policy. It is all the more deplorable 
that a highly placed economist, the 
very personification of enlightened 
public policy, should present so un- 
informed and hostile a posture as that 
manifest in the question qucted by 
Mr. Cipperly. But those who are de- 
termined to further the understanding 
of futures markets him a debt 
of gratitude for having pinpointed the 
need to demonstrate the economics of 
futures trading to economists. 


con- 


owe 


Haitian Situation 
From: Dr. Max C. Markley 


Director 
The Markley Laboratories 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The article on milling in Haiti is 
very accurate and timely (The Miller, 
Dec. 12, 1960). Haiti stands alone in 
this respect that local milling has re- 
duced flour consumption. I know of 
no other place where this is true 


The costs of operating a flour mill 
in the tropics are essentially the same 
as in the U.S. or Canada. The lower 
labor cost is offset by a prodigal use 
of labor, by higher power costs and 
by higher insurance and interest rates. 

Export subsidies on wheat and flour 
are usually equal, with the advantage, 
if any, going to the U.S. miller. The 
price of export wheat is at present the 
same for equivalent grades at all ports. 
The disadvantage of the U.S. miller 
lies in the high freight rates on flour, 
as compared to the bulk 
wheat. I will give a couple of exam- 


ples: 


rates on 


Guatemala: 

Flour from Seattle o 
Vancouver to Cham- 
perico $22 

Sacked New 
Orleans to Cham- 


40/loneg ton 
wheat 
peritco 3.23 
Flour New Or- 
leans to Puerto Bar- 


lone ton 


from 


.50/lone ton 
Bulk wheat from New 
Orleans to Puerto 
Barrios 7.85 
The local 
takes all the 


prices. 


long ton 
Guatemala 
favorable 


market in 


mill feed at 


Honduras: 
Flour 
leans to 
Cortes 
Bulk wheat 
leans to 
Cortes 


New Or- 
Puerto 


from 


70/lone ton 
New 
Pue 
long ton 
Not to exceed half of the mill feed 


or 11% of the weight of the wheat 
may have to be exported, probably to 


Tampa. The mill price on this bran 
at Sah Pedro Sula will be approxi- 
mately the Kansas City price. 

There is NO reduction in longshore- 
men by 
change this item increases 
take good care of this situation every- 


importing wheat, if any 


rhe unions 


where except in Haiti 

With $17 
market be- 
Caribbean 


bran in Florida above 
Kansas City the Florida 
comes attractive to the 
millers. It is expected that within a 
year barges will supplement the line 
freighters in the Caribbean 

In the larger cities in the tropics, 
bulk flour handling for the commer- 
bakeries is not far off. This will 
another advantage to the local 
No practi- 


cial 
give 
millers over the importers 
cal bulk flour containers for the ex- 
port trade have yet been developed. 

In Guatemala and El Salvador flour 
sacks are made locally 
cotton, while bran is packed in sisal 
L100 


from grown 


bags also local products 


The major factor in the 
ment of the flour mills in the former 
flour importing countries is the same 
as in the shift in milling in the U.S 
trom Minneapolis to Buffalo a few 
years ago. This factor is simply that 
it is more profitable to mill close to 
the market for the flour than 
to the areas of wheat production. It is 
cheaper to ship wheat than to ship 
flour. 


establish- 


close 


Ihe introduction of a local milling 
industry in a former importing country 
does not upset the flour 
distribution pattern. For example, the 
shift in El Salvador is now from 
80% imported flour to 100° locally 
milled in two modern plants. Neither 


necessarily 








CABLE ADDRESS 
""MAPLEFLOUR'' 


__ PROTEIN-TESTED 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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mill will put out its own salesmen. 
The flour will be sold by the regular 
distributors with full competition 
among them. The port of entry will 
shift from La Libertad to Acajutla, 
but this is because of the develop- 
ment of modern port facilities at 
Acajutla. 

The basic reason that so many mills 
were built in the tropics has been 
that it is more profitable to mill im- 
ported wheat than to import flour. 
[his is unpalatable to the U.S. and 
Canadian millers, but it is the truth. 
The mills are not built to provide 
labor; they are not built as monu- 
ments to politicians; they are built to 
make profits. 


* 
Strontium-90 


From: Theodore Earle 


859 Swarthmore Avenue 
Pacific Palisades, Cal. 


With reference to the Editorial 
Opinion item in the Dec. 12 issue of 
THE MILLER, 

For more than a year I have been 
stripping contaminated wheat, for my 
own assays for Strontium-90 removed 
in the beeswing, at the Nuclear 
Science Laboratories in Pittsburgh, 
and for the AEC and their assays. My 
stripping off 342% of the epidermal 
bran coat and their analytical work 
shows that the SR/90 in the wheat 
and various flour products is reduced 
by 25-60%. The valance of the SR/90 
is apparently absorbed from the 
earth. 

Under date of Aug. 18, 1960, a re- 
port was prepared by Drs. Harley and 
Rivera in the New York Operations 
Office of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, and printed by their 
Health and Safety Laboratory. It is 
a summary of available data on the 
SR/90 content of foods and of the 
total diet in the U.S. Based on the 


Earle Process (and credit given there- 
to) they included their laboratories’ 
analyses of SR/90 in the beeswing 
and in stripped wheat fractions of one 
Kansas wheat sample, in which 25% 
of the total SR/90 in the wheat was 
removed by the stripping. Another 
test, of soft Ohio wheat, showed orig- 
inally 59 uuc SR/90 in the crude, 
and after being stripped, showed 23 
uuc SR/90/kg in the stripped grain. 
They gave a report on this in Geneva 
last fall. 

When I wrote my article for your 
publication (April 14, 1959) on Com- 
paction Tempering, I knew that there 
could be no cleaner wheat than pro- 
duced by my process, but I had not 
gotten into the radio-active fallout 
tests, nor stripping off of fungicides, 
etc. All very exciting and encourag- 
ing. 

Some active workers in the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
are well aware of the great reduction 
of SR/90 in flour products, and of 
the vast amount of research devoted 
to this aspect of the work, through 
the Earle stripping process. The 
Strontium-90 determinations alone 
take months to complete and at pres- 
ent there are fewer than a half dozen 
laboratories in the U.S. that can per- 
form these satisfactorily. 

It is with pleasure that I contribute 
this information to you for your fur- 
ther dissemination. 


Dutch Import Levy 


From: H. J. de Koster 
President 


Netherlands Flour Millers Assn. 
Leiden, Holland 


As your paper has quite a circula- 
tion in Europe, all Netherlands millers 
have read with interest your editorial 
article on the proposed increase of the 


Netherlands levy on flour imports. 
(THE MILLER, Nov. 28, 1960, page 
7.) 


I am grateful for this opportunity 
to give a word of explanation, the 
more so because I am a fervent free- 
trader and because I would certainly 
like to see an expansion of trade be- 
tween America and Western Europe. 

As you indicated in your article, 
Netherlands millers are not free in 
their choice of wheats; they are re- 
quired to use an average of 35% of 
soft, home grown wheat with a price 
of $85.92 per metric ton, as compared 
to a price of $63.17 for American 
Red Winter (average prices 1959/60, 
carriage paid). 

Now I would like to make the fol- 
lowing point: The increase of the levy 
is not a protectionist measure and does 
not mean discrimination against the 
American miller. The American miller 
has a free choice to buy the best 
wheat available. The sole purpose of 
the increase of the levy is to offset 
the clear price-disadvantage of the 
Netherlands miller, which results 
from the compulsory mixing regula- 
tion. The price-discrimination against 
home-milled flour in favor of import 
flour has just been taken away. 

Holland is the largest European 
market for American flour. This 
means that Holland, with only 11 out 
of the nearly 170 million population 
of the European Economic Commun- 
ity has done its very best to keep the 
channels of trade open. Your remark 
about the proposed action “harming 
the cause of those people who see 
international cooperation and recipro- 
cal trade as a cure for the world’s 
ills” struck us particularly, since it is 
practically impossible for Nether- 
lands millers to export flour to the 
U.S., your quota limit for the Nether- 
lands being only 1,000 Ib. per year. 

I suggest we all work for better 
and more open trade regulations on 
an equitable basis. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
Jan. 4 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattle 
Hard winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent $5.15@5.25 $5.42@5.52 $6.14@6.24 as BSE i 
Bakery standard patent 5.05@5.15 5.32@5.42 6.04@6.14 
First clear 4.85@4.90 5.10@5.30 éashces 
High gluten 5.40@5.50 5.67@5.77 6.39 @6.49 
*Family 6.15@7.20 ..-@7.20 ..-@7.2 
*Bakers fancy cake SSM Sek a oe oo Mace 
**Straight grade cracker flour - sed ee soe cae 
*Pastry 5S ihe Ce xi (anietes Ccitas 
Rye, white ves ann 3.98@4.08 4.70@4.80 4.26@4.36 
Rye, medium eee aes 3.78@3.88 4.50@4.60 4.06@4.16 


Rye, dark aie Fog 3.95@4.05 3.51@3.6! 
Semolina blend vas in@ vcs 


Toronto Winnipeg 


“Spring top petent sac Qa $6.25@6.45 
**Bakers baa 4.75@4.95 


MILLFEED 
Jan. 4 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Kansas City Chicago Seattle 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
$45.50@46.00 $40.00@40.50 $40.50@41.00 $37.00@37.50 $47.50@48.00 $42.50@43.00 $45.00@46.00 $41.00@42.00 
. 44.50@45.00 39.50@40.00 Se Tae 37.00@37.50 48.50@49.00 43.50@44.00 som eV ae han walks 
47.00@47.50 ee ahs ee eee SS 47.50@48.00 ine CU dele 53.00@54.00  49.00@50.00 
POR APL ee ee 40.00@40.50 37.00@37.50 ee gE ie een as eae eat y A a, | Ae 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto bee eee $ i “ee 
PWIGRIOD oo bcc enc ab ops cice caves¥eres 40.00@42.00 47.00@48.00 
*Flour and millfeed prices 190 ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 ib. papers. 


090000000000 








41.00@43.00 














J-T Elevator Co. 


Serving the Milling and Grain Industries and Export Trade 
JAMESTOWN e NORTH DAKOTA 


3 Million Bushels OLIVER E. COLLISON Fast Service on Grain 


Federally Licensed Manager Storage—for Government 
Rail or Truck Handling Post Office Box 1058 Loan or Private Account 


Phone: CLinton 2-0061 
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[he Superior division of the Daf- 
Hopkins, Minn., has a new 
sales He is T. E. (Tom) 
Hartman, previously manager of ter- 
division, which 


fin Corp., 
manager. 


minal sales for the 


feed and seed 
processing equipment. Mr. Hartman 
will work out of the Daffin headquar- 
ters in Hopkins. He was at one time 
grain buying department manager for 
the Minneapolis plant of Ralston Pur- 
ina Co. Mr. Hartman attended Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y., and is a 
graduate of Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. He is an associate member 
of the Grain Elevator and Processing 
Superintendents; Dist. 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, and the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


The 
Corp., 


manufactures grain, 


fluidizer Daffin 
Hopkins, Minn., has named an 


division of 


eastern sales representative. He is 
Peter M. Rogers, who will headquar- 


ter at Boston. 


The president of International Mill- 
ing Co., Atherton Bean, has been ap- 
pointed as chair 
man and federal 
reserve agent of 
the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Min- 
neapolis for 1961. 
Mr. Bean has been 
a director and dep- 
uty chairman of 
the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. He 
succeeds Dr. O. B. 
Jesness, who has 
been a director since 1955 and a chair- 
man since Jan. | of 1960. 


a 


Atherton Bean 


The Pillsbury Co. has 
Donald Pollei, its plant superintendent 
at Enid, Okla., since December of 
1957, to the job of plant manager. 
Claude Nicholson, who has been in 
charge of both production and grain 
procurement approximately 32 years, 
will remain as Pillsbury’s senior repre- 
sentative at the plant. 


elevated 
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S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, 
N.Y., is expanding its field sales cover- 
age, along with realigning of territories. 
It’s all part of a continuing program 
of providing service in depth and 
closer personal contact with the new 
market areas now states 
George R. Willis, vice president of 
James Everett, district sales 


served, 


sales. 


Dick Clark Floyd M. Garner 


manager headquartering in Toledo, is 
now covering Indiana, and has gen- 
eral supervision of the Minneapolis 
territory plus Towa, Illinois and 
Michigan. Floyd M. Garner, also a 

has enlarged his 
Oklahoma Ar- 
Kansas, Mis- 


Two sales 


district 
area to include 
kansas, in addition to 
souri and Nebraska. 
representatives have 
Representing S. Howes in Louisiana, 
Alabama is Dick 
with 


manager, 
and 


new 
been named. 
Mississippi and 
Clark, previously 
>quipment sales to feed mills and 


associated 


zrain elevators. He also has operated 
his own seed cleaning plant. Jerry 
Fox, a veteran of 19 years in sales of 


mill, elevator and seedhouse equip- 


Jerry Fox James Everett 


and fertilizing 
assigned _terri- 


nent and farm, feed 
nachinery, has been 


vories which include Michigan, west- 
~tn Pennsylvania and northern Ohio, 
neadquartering in Jackson, Mich. Mr. 
Fox specialized in the study of grains, 
teed and seed while at Michigan 
State College. 


One of General Mills, Inc.’s, 20- 
year veterans, Gordon W. Ryan, now 
title director of sales for 

the grocery prod- 
ucts division. An- 
nouncement of the 
appointment was 
made by James P. 
McFarland, c o m- 
pany vice president 
and general man- 
ager of the divi- 
sion, who has per- 
sonally mana ged 
the company’s gro- 
cery products na- 
tional sales operations since last 
March. At the same time, Mr. Ryan 
served as central sales manager. 

In another advancement, D. F. 
Swanson, advertising manager for 
mixes, becomes director of 


sales. 


bears the 


Gordon W. Ryan 


assistant 


+ 
Canada: 


f 


W.H. Pettit R. G. Dale 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
announced three appointments in its 
milling operations. 
Stuart Butler has 
been named as 
general superin- 
tendent, while R. 
G. Dale becomes 
assistant produc- 
tion manager. The 
third assignment 
brings W. H. Pettit 
to a position as 
manager of Maple 
Leaf’s West Toron- 
to plant. Mr. Butler is also president of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 


* 

Allan M. McGavin, president of 
McGavin Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver, 
has been appointed director of West- 
ern Canadian Breweries, Ltd. « 


Stuart Butler 
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CANADIAN 
COMMENTARY 


Wheat, Flour Movement 
Shows Decline 

The outward movement of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour to overseas 
destinations dropped below compara- 
tive totals of a year earlier at the end 
of November—for the first time in 
the current crop year. The decline was 
due to November exports running al- 
most 5 million bushels below the 32.5 
million cleared in November, 1959. 
The August-November movement for 
the 1960 crop year stands at 107,461,- 
000 bu., compared with 108,601,000 
bu. in the same four months of the 
previous year. 

November flour exports were equiv- 
alent to 4,440,000 bu. in terms of 
wheat, or more than 1.1 million bush- 
els over November of the preceding 
year. The cumulative total for the 
four months ending with November, 
however, at 12,416,000 bu., was 700,- 
000 bu., in terms of wheat, under the 
August-November period of 1959. 


Wheat Board Raises 
Delivery Quotas 

To meet increased mill require- 
ments for soft white spring wheat, 
the Canadian Wheat Board has upped 
delivery quotas. The delivery quota 
now is 15 bushels per seeded acre to 
that type of wheat. 

While soft white springs have not 
been coming forward from farms fast 
enough to meet mill requirements, de- 
liveries of other types of wheat, par- 
ticularly durums, since the first of 
August, have climbed ahead of the 


comparative totals a year ago. The 


same is true of the other major grains. 
Visible stocks of Canadian wheat 
in all positions on Dec. 21 stood at 
423,700,000 bu. This was almost 44 
million bushels greater than the com- 
parative total in December, 1959. The 
current total included almost 268 
million bushels in prairie positions; 
39,500,000 at Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur; 87,500,000 in eastern elevators; 
6,500,000 bu. at the Pacific coast; 
4,800,000 bu. at Churchill. Apart 
from 100,000 bu. in store in the U.S.. 
the remainder of the visible supply 
was in transit. 
During the period to Sept. 21, farm- 
19,820,000 bu. durum 
grades to country elevators. This was 
three times the total a 
year earlier. The current visible sup- 


ers delivered 
comparative 


ply of durum wheat at Fort William- 
Port Arthur and eastward to Atlantic 
16.500.- 


seaboard exceeds 


000 bu. 


positions 


Primary Receipts 
Of U.S. Grains 

Primary receipts of U.S. grain at 
eastern Canadian terminal elevators 
from the opening of navigation, 1960, 
to the week ended Dec. 21 were just 
short of 41 million bushels, and al- 
most 26,300,000 bu. moved overseas. 
Apart from a minor amount of wheat 
the US., 7,200,000 


soybeans and milo 


returned to and 


bu. corn, com- 
bined, used for C; 
consumption, the remainder was still 


in store in Canada. 


1adian domestic 


Trade with Cuba 
Draws Criticism 

Canada’s trade with Cuba has 
raised a rumpus in the House of 
Commons, with opposition members 
criticizing aspects of the negotiations. 
The government, however, has given 
every assurance that commodities ex- 
ported will be used only for civilian 
use. There are no specific amounts or 
quantities mentioned, but it is known 
that Cuban trade mission officials have 
been in touch with the Canadian 
Wheat Board and the grain trade for 
supplies of Canadian wheat. Head of 
the Cuban mission has indicated that 
the dollar value of the total trade will 
be close to $15 million 


Obituaries 


GEORGE H. COPPERS, 58, chair- 
man of the board, National Biscuit 
Co., at his home in Englewood, N.J 
He was a vice president and director 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers Assn. Mr. Coppers started with 
National Biscuit in 1920 as an office 
boy. He rose to 
in 1930, assistant general counsel in 
1937, president in 1945, and chair- 
man of the board in 1960 


WILLIAM M. WILLIAMS, 86, 
former board chairman of B. F 
Gump Co., Chicago, in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. Born in Columbus, Ohio, 
he devoted most of his business life 
to B. F. Gump and to Gardner Wire 
Co. 

Mr. Williams joined B. F. Gump 
in 1907, rose to president of the in- 
dustrial process machinery manufac- 
turing firm in 1921, and was elected 
chairman of the board in 1946. He 
served as board chairman until 1959. 


ALONZO E. UDELL, 70, vice 
president of the Kellogg Co., in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., while attending a 
dinner with other company officials. 
Mr. Udell was in charge of purchas- 
ing and a member of the firm’s board 
of directors. « 


assistant secretary 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 
ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 


co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal + Fort William * Winnipeg + Medicine Hat + Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
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Two inmates were talking. “I’ve 
made up my mind,” blurted one sud- 
denly. “Tomorrow I order my legions 
to invade England. History will never 
say that Julius Caesar faltered in pur- 


70 


suing the Britannic campaigns.” 
“England, eh?” mused the other. 
“Well, Julius, if I were you and, 
incidentally, I am * 
¢¢ ¢ 
Father listened to his 7-year-old 
scratch away on his violin while the 
hound dog howled dismally nearby. 
As the practice session wore on, father 
asked the boy, “Can’t you play some- 
thing the dog doesn’t know?” 
¢¢ ¢ 
First Scientist: I still can’t figure 
how the ancient Egyptians managed 
to build the pyramids. 
Second Scientist: Well, 
thing, they didn’t have 
¢¢¢ 
“IT used to be very shy,” writes C. 
G., “but now my psychiatrist has 
cured me. I was afraid to answer a 


for one 
coffee breaks. 


phone when it rang. Now I answer 


whether it rings or not.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
An American in Wales noticed the 
word, “Tam Htab” on a mat in his 
room, “Ah!” he said to the bellboy, 
“I suppose that’s Welsh for Welcome.” 
“No, sir,” grinned the boy, “that’s the 
bath mat upside down.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Ts is really true that it’s bad 
black cat following 


Joe: 
luck to 
you?” 

Moe: 
you're a 


have a 


“That’s depends on whether 
man or a mouse.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Sonny: “What does the Chaplain of 
Congress do, Daddy?” 

Daddy: “Oh, he just gets up on a 
platform, looks at Congress, and 
prays for the country.” 
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Grandma could get away with it! 


~Serx (77 


Grandma’s recipes were a pinch of this and a 
dibby-dab of that. 


That was fine for Grandma. But it won’t work 
in process blending. Here, you need precise control, 


minute-to-minute accuracy, exact formulations. 


And you get just this and more with W&T’s Mer- 
chen Scale Feeders and Meters. They control or 
measure feed rates by weight. There’s no guess work. 
You get exactly what you set the equipment for... 
yields are known; quality is controlled. 


You can feed any free-flowing solid in batch or 
) continuous blending operations . . . as little as 3 Ibs. 
per minute; as much as 3000. 


And you do it with W&T’s rugged, compact Mer- 
chen equipment—built for performance . . . built to 
give you profit-making control . . . built to take the 
“Grandma” out of your process blending. 


Interested? Write Dept. M-47.64. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








He’s counting on you 


Good bakery bread is so much a part of his life 
he’d be lost without it. To him, bread is what you 
reach for when you’re hungry. Bread is what you 
spread peanut butter and jelly on; or you mop up 
good gravy with it. 

Bread is essential for sturdy growth; it has 
been, down through the centuries. And today’s 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


bread is better than ever before in the history of 
the world. But he isn’t interested in all that. 
Bread is fun to bite a hole in, and even the hole 
tastes good. 

General Mills stands behind the bakers of 
America, as they stand behind our children’s 
healthy growth. 

General 


Mills 

















